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The Vestibule. 


GAINES, WORCESTER, England, June 21, 1889. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

From your columns I gather that litigation is now being 
carried on with reference to vestibule connections. As a lad 
1 can remember my late father, Mr. WilJiam Bridges Adams, 
being very busy in the matter of vestibules and their appli- 
cation to railroad carriages, and also to ordinary road omni- 
buses. 

I feel sure that he patented it, and from the very volu- 
minous nature of the specifications of all his patents I huve 
but little donbt but that his specification covers all the 
ground in dispute. It will be quite 45 years back. 

W. A. ADAMS. 








The Best Way of Revising Train Orders. 


Hinton, W. Va., June 17, 1889. 
To THE EptrorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Concerning the query printed in the Railroad Gazette of 
June 14, as to the responsibility of the train dispatcher for a 
certain collision between a work traia and an extra freight, 
my idea is that the dispatcher put his foot in it when he 
failed to tell the conductor that an order extending his limits 
would be given when he (the work train) had got to the end 
of them, at B 








so forestalled my remarks on the subject, that to myself I 
can accredit but little new expression, even where my opin- 
ions are the result of independent and personal investi- 
gation. Davip LEONARD BARNES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
LONDON, June 18, 1889. 








31” and “19” Orders. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 24, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

‘* Master of Trains” has asked a question in your issue of 
June 21 that has come toa great many thinking fellows, viz. : 
What would he do were he in charge of a train, with superior 
rights, should he get a meeting order and could not get com- 
plete? The answer is short. Stay right there wntil he gets 
authority to move. His superior rights are not worth a cent 
to him then, if the order he has received is a ‘*31” order; that 
order takes away from the train crew every right which they 
bad in the time-table. The rule says it is a hold order until 
** complete” can be given, whether that be ten minutes or ten 
hours. This is the meaning of a “31” order, as per Rule 510, 
Standard Code, as I understand it. 

If ** Master of Trains” will read rule 512 of the Standard 
Code he willsee that a “19” order gives him just the privi- 
lege he refers to. It says: *‘If the line fails before an office 
has received and acknowledged the ‘ complete’ to an order, 
the order at that office is of no effect,” etc. The train then 
has the same rights as it bad before the order was sent. I 
take it that the order takes effect at the point at which it is 
received, whether it bea ‘*31” or a‘** 19” order, but do not 
think it was ever intended that the two forms of orders 
should be used or the same road, but was left discretionary 
with the Superiutendent as to which form he would adopt. 
Tbe cases are rare where the failure of the wires 
causes a serious delay. The only merit that a ‘‘ 19” 
order has is, if ‘‘complete” cannot be obtained 
the trains fall back on their time-table rights, 
Rules 510 and 512, Standard Code, seem explicit, and the 
only question remaining seems to be which form shall be used. 
If a road adopts the *‘ 31” order, it means that <fter ‘‘O. K.” 
is given the order is a hold order, and at the point at which 
the order is received, until such time as ‘* complete” can be 
obtained. If the road uses only the ‘ 19” order, then the 
train is not held in case of failure to get *‘ complete.” ThiS 
is my understanding of the matter, and agrees with the un- 
derstanding of at least some of the parties who helped to 
make the rules. 7 w, & 

[It is true that a ‘‘ 19” order has only one stage of 
completeness; it is either in full effect or else it is en- 
tirely worthless. But to say that this is its ‘‘ only 
merit” is inaccurate, The committee did, indeed, say 
that roads could adopt either or both forms, but it 


He would not then have had an unnecessary | could hardly have been expected that any road of any 


order out. While not required to do so, the dispatcher | consequence would try to get along with form “19” 


should have said in the second order issued: ‘* Will not go 
east of B. until extra west 18 has arrived, and after 3: 
p. m. will protect itself agaiost extra 18 west of B.” 

Work-train conductors are generally selected for their 
ability as maintenance of way men, and not as transporta- 
tion men; at least such is my experience. They are almost 
always old men taken from the track service. Cc. W. F. 

{How about work-train engineers? Have they had 
the:r mental faculties stunted by track work ?—EDITOR 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. } 








To rHE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

My attention has just been called to an editorial in 
the Car Builder for June, which exbibits consiaerable 
soreness because of my remarks at the April meet- 
ing of the New England Railroad Club, during a discussion 
of a paper read by Mr. Angus Sinclair, editor of that journal. 
The editorial rather personally attacks your correspondent, 
and to his surprise, the author of the much criticized paper 
on compound locomotives, is allowed to use the editorial 
columns for personal dispute. The wandering statements by 
the Car Builder render it impossible to dispose of the reply 
to the cri‘icism without rehearsing what is generally known 
and what has recently been very well brought out by the 
technical press. Di:cussion is valueless and endless when it 
leads to continual repetition of the argument and when the 
main points of the question are evaded. 

Regarding your report of your correspondent’s remarks at 
the club meeting I find that the statements as you publish 
them are exactly as made at that time. You will notice 
that, on p. 312 of your current volume, you have called 
attention to the fact that you did not make the statements 
accredited to you by the National Car and Locomotive 
Builder, and im addition to that I desire to say that a care- 
ful perusal of all of my remarks in connection with this 
matter will reveal the fact that there has not.been made a 
single personal remark from the first, and I know of no pub- 
lication which has made the statements which Mr. Sinclair 
imputed to your paper. The only personal statement made 
to my _ knowledge in connection with the matter 
was made by Mr. Sinclair at the club meeting, but was 
not recorded. I am now in the home of the com- 
pound locomotive, and baving seen it in operation I am still 
of the opinion expressed in my remarks before the New 
England Railroad Club. In conclusion of the discussion, as 
far as [ am concerned, I desire to state that after considera- 
ble inquiry among educated engineers on the subject, I see 
no reason to change the views I have expressed, and I am 
happy to say that the Railroad Gazette and all the 
strictly technical press, which has taken notice of the subject, 
have expressed opinions in harmony with my own, and have 





alone. The special merit of this form is, not that 


80) there is less trouble when it is left only partially 


complete, but that it can be given out without waiting 
to get signatures. We cannot imagine, however, that 
a careful and experienced superintendent would make 
apractice of using it to make meeting points. Its 
chief legitimate use is for Form E 1, and especially 
on double-track roads, where the dispatcher is abso- 
lutely sure that the ruling train, say an east-bound 
passenger train, cannot do otherwise than comply 
with the order, and that the subordinate trains, say a 
dozen east-bound freights ahead of the passenger, 
cannot make a wrong move even if the order fails of 
delivery. In order to get in the way of the passenger 
train, the engineer and conductor of the freight must 
both misread the time named in the order. The *‘19” 
order is used for this purpose on the best roads, while 
at the same time they stick to the ‘31°’ for move- 
ments involving more risk of inistake.—EpDITOR RaIL- 
ROAD GAZETTE. | 








~~ Cast-iron Car Wheels. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Until very recently cast-iron car wheels were nearly 
always purchased on a mileage or time guarantee, the speci- 
fications usually requiring the wheels to make from 40,000 
to 60,000 miles under ordinary usage; or, failing to do this 
to be replaced, free of charge, with a new wheel by the 
maker. Usually some limits of weight were specified and 
the pressure which would be used in forcing in the axle also 
named. Years ago, when the loads carried in cars were 
not half what they are at present, and when charcoal irons 
of the best grade were alone used, and when competition 
was not as severe as now, this method of purchasing wheels 
and testing them afterward in actual service—bad as it un- 
doubtedly was—for a time answered the purpose. A reason- 
ably good article was produced, for which a fair price was 
paiu, and the strength of the wheel, made of good material 
and loaded comparatively lightly, was ample for the time. 

But afterwards the weight and capacity of the cars were 
largely increased, uatil from carrying ¥0,000 or 25,000 Ibs. 
the load has been run up to 50,000 and 60,000 Ibs. During 
this period of increase of load the weight and strength of the 
wheel hus not kept pace; not over 10 ur 15 per cent. has 
been added in metal, and the quality of iron used in their 
manufacture has been much poorer of late years. The effort 
to produce a cheap article had undoubtedly much to do in 
bringing about this condition of affairs. A wheel maker 
agrees to furnish wheels to give a certain mileage ; if some 
do not, his part of the contract is fulfilled by replacing 


the few wheels that fail to produce their mileage or that 
break in service. Tbe loss from the wreck caused by 
the broken wheel, which may run up into thousands 
of dollars, is borne by the railroad company. It seems 
singular that so much recklessness should be displayed in 
the purchase and use of anything of such vital importance as 
a wheel, when a breakage is attended with so much loss 
and such disastrous results. 

Within the last few years several leading railroads have 
specified certain systematic tests to be applied to ou.e or two 
(usually two) per cent. cf all wheels purchased. The method 
most in favor is to strike the wheel centrally upon the bub 
with a falling weight, a number of blows until broken in two 
or more pieces. ; 

The force and destructive effect of the blow of a falling 
body varies according to the solidity and weight of the 
mass which it strikes and which absorbs the accumulated 
force of the weight. If the wheel is laid directly upon the 
ground or upon a springy foundation it will be found that 
the force of the blow wiil in a great measure be absorbed by 
the yielding nature of the resistance opposed to it. It is ab- 
solutely necessary, therefore, in order to get results which 
can be compared with tests made in various parts of the 
country, to specify the weight of the cast-iron plate upon 
which the wheel rests and the kind and depth of masonry 
used for the foundation. This gives approximately a uni- 
form weight of material to absorb the momentum and force 
of the blow. The weight of the cast-iron pipe usually specified 
is 1,700 lbs., to be set on rubble masonry 2ft. deep. The 
number of blows which the wheel must stand, when laid flange 
downward upon three supports on the anvil block and struck 
centrally upon the hub without breaking into two or more 
pieces, varies from five blows fora wheel weighing between 
540 to 575 Ibs. to 8 blows for a 600-lb. wheel, the weight in 
all cases being 140 lbs. 

The great value of some systematic method of testing a 
certain percentage of cast-iron wheels and finding out defi- 
nitely the quality of iron used, the depth of chill and the 
strength as determined by the number of blows sustained 
before fracture, and the appearance of the iron before they 
are put in service cannot well be overestimated. It cer- 
tainly does not reflect much credit upon railroad officers 
that purchasing and using car wheels has been conducted 
in such a careless manner, and such great and unnecessary 
risks taken. 

Speaking generally, the most expensive way to test mate- 
ria] is the so-called practical test cf actual service without 
any preliminary investigation into its quality and strength, 
either by testing samples of such materials whose nature ad- 
mits of cutting out or using a small portion without destroy- 
ing the whole of the article. or a destructive test of a certain 
percentage of whole pieces or articles, when a certain num- 
ber are selected at random and the quality of the entire lot 
determined by these representative pieces. The ratio that 
the expense of conducting reasonable and proper tests bears to 
the cost of the material is too small to be seriously considered 
compared with the probable saving in avoiding some expen- 
sive wreck caused by a broken wheel. In view of the fact that 
the test wheels are supplied by makers without charge (as to 
them it is only the matter of remelting the broken pieces), 
the actual cost need not exceed ¢ of one per cent. to a rail- 
road company. 

In arecord of railroad accidents from 1873 to 1887, com- 
piled in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 27, 1888, the total 
number of all kinds of train accidents for the 15 years was 
17,637, Of this number 462 were caused by broken wheels, 
or 2.62 per cent’ of the whole. If the number caused by col- 
lisions, obstructions, defect of track, etc., are omitted, and 
only derailments caused by breakages and defects in equip- 
ment considered, the number for 15 years is 1,316, and of 
this 418, or 31.7 per cent. were caused by broken wheels. It 
is but reasonable to suppose that a large number of these 
accidents could be directiy attributed to the use of wheels of 
poor quality and the practice of testing their strength and 
durability in actual service. 

The summary of the above is : Which is the most expen- 
sive, the small, known cost of intelligent, honest and scien- 
tific inspection and test, or the Jarge, unknown cost of acci- 
dents and delays to traffic caused by broken wheels? 

The moral (if any is needed) is—do not “ buy a pig in 
poke.” 





The Proposed Standard Brake Gear. 





We gave last week the report of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Committee on Standard Brake Gear. In this issue are 
given the sheets which accompanied that report, showing 
the general arrangement recommended and disposition and 
dimensions of parts in detail. The committee said: “ As it 
is desirable that the arrangement of levers and rods in any 
brake gear should be as simple and have as few 
conuections as poss.ble, your committee has _pre- 
pared plans showing the best arrangement for each 
of the following conditions: Inside connected brakes, 
with hand brakes at both ends; outside connected brakes, 
with band brakes at both ends; inside connected brakes, with 
hand brakes at one end; outside connected brakes, with hand 
brakes at one end. The general arrangement of the gear for 
the first condition is shown on sheet No. 1, and the details 


for all on sheet No. 2. Diagrams of the general arrange- 
ment for each are shown on sheet No.3. It was thought 


unnecessary to prepare drawings of the general arrangement 
for each of the conditions, as sheet No. 1 will serve as a 
guide for the other conditions, while the details for all the 
conditions are shown on sheet No. 2.” ; 

The standards recommended for letter ballot are as fol- 
lows: 





1st, That the maximum train pipe pressure be 70 Ibs, 
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Sheet 2.—Details. 
W.I., Wrought Iron; D., Dressed or Tooled; Cd., Cored: Dl., Drilled: R.S., Reamed Straight. 
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‘ Sheet 4.—Westinghouse Brake Ream and Shoe 
tind of Beam, 2 in, diameter; Sleevé, 244 in,: Brake beam load; 7,500 lbs. ¢ ‘ompresston Member A, is made 144 « Yin, for a lodd of 15,000 lba, 
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2d. That the brake power exerted on all freight cars be 
70 per cent. of their light weight. 

3d. That the arrangement of the brake gear for the four 
conditions named be as shown on sheet No. 3. 

4th. That the details as shown on sheet No. 2 be adopted 
with all levers 1 in. in thickness. All pius be turned to 1\< ine 
in diameter, with , in. less. All jaws or clevises to be *; in. 
x 2l¢in. iron. All rods to be 34 in. in diameter and all 
other details as recommended. 

5th. That the position of train pipe cock and dummy coup- 
ling be as shown on sheet No. 1. 

6th. That the brake beams for all present forms of freight 
cars be required to stand a stress of 7,500 lbs. with a maxi- 
mum deflection of ;4 in., and where it is necessary to use a 
stronger beam that they stand a stress of 15,000 lbs., with a 
maximum deflection of 7, in. Where the Westinghouse beam 
is employed that the plan shown on sheet No. 4 be standard. 

7th. That where independent brakas and rubbers are used 
that the present standard Christy or Collin rubber be main- 
tained. 

The committee is inclined to recommend hanging the brake 
beams from the trucks, and advises that shoe centres should 
come just below the horizontal line of wheel centres, and 
that no part of the brake gear should be lower than 5 in. 
from top of rail. 


With regard to some of the details shown on sheet No. 2, 
the committee says : 

“Tt was first decided that all levers should be 1 in. in 
thickness for the reason that a broad bearing surface is re- 
quired at the connections to reduce wear and prevent lost 
motion, and further to facilitate interchange. In determin- 
ing the widths of the levers this uniform thickness of one in. 
was taken into consideration, and a truck lever of this thick- 
ness 30 in. long to carry a load of 7,500 lbs., at a distance 
of 6 in. from one end should be 2!4 in. wide at the ends and 
334 in. wide at the point of load. A cylinder lever of this 
thickness 36 in. long, cylinder connection 7% in. from one 
end, and a load of 4,500 lbs. applied at a distance of 9 in. 
form the latter point, should be 2'¢ in. wide at the ends and 
314 in. wide at the point of load. These levers are shown 
on sheet No. 2, and should it be necessary to use levers of 
different lengths from these, or levers where the distance of 
point of load from end varies from those given, the proper 
widths can be calculated from the results as a basis. 

“* In an air brake gear it is most desirable to eliminate all 
lost motion possible, and inasmuch as the connections through 
the system of rods and levers are quite numerous a little 
play in each is felt at the cylinder. Your committee, there- 
fore, recommends that al] the pins in the gear be made 1'< 
in. in diameter, turned, less ,); in. to permit entering hole, 
and 3%¢ in. long under head, secured by a %<-in. cotter pin, eg 
shown on sheet No. 2 of details. This large diameter is 
recommended to prevent wear, and while it may seem to 
some unnecessary and costly, especially to turn them, it is 
thought that it will more than pay in the long run. 

‘** The rod clevises or jaws to bein good proportion with 
pins of the above size should be made of *; x 24 in. iron, 
as shown in sheet No. 2. They should have holes accurately 
drilled to 1\< in. diameter, twist drill preterred. 

“The dead lever guide, by which adjustment of shoes to 
wheels is made, and by which all lost motion is taken up, is 
shown on sheet No. 2 ina form which your committee would 
recommendit. Itis hinged from the truck, thus obviating 
the necessity of cutting a slot in the lever. The dead lever 
can consequently be made the same as tbe live lever and the 
necessity avoided of keeping a double stock of levers on 
hand. It is made of malleable iron and should be of suffi- 
cient length to take up the entire wear of the brake shoes 
without adjustment at any other point. The bracket for 
dead lever guide, shown on sheet No, 2, is only applicable to 
vertical channel bar trucks. It will have to be changed to 
suit the other form of tracks. 

**Bottom connection of truck levers, which transmits 
power from the live to the dead lever, is subjected to either 
a compressive or tensile stress, according as the brake beams 
are inside or outside connected, and the form suitable to each 
condition is shown on sheet No. 2, as your committee would 
recommend them. That for inside connected brakes can be 
made most reasonably, it is thought, of malleable iron, and 
the section of across, as shown in sheet No. 2 would be 
most advisable. That for outside connected brakes should 
be of wrought iron, *;-in. diameter, as shown. 

“No aliowance is made for the adjustment of brake gear 
or taking up of brake shoe slack by means of this connection. 
It is thought to be unnecessary and inconvenient to get at in 
many cases. It is recommended that all adjustment be made 
by means of the dead lever, for which the guide on sheet No. 
2, and previously mentioned, is especially designed. 

“The train pipe should be uniformly '¢ in. in diameter for 
freight service. It is most important that it be securely 
fastened, and to this end your committee shows on sheet No. 2 
the forms of clamps recommended, The location of pipe and 
clamps shown on sheet No. 1 is thought to be applicable to 
the great majority of cars. The pressure-retaining valve 
should be %{ in. in diameter and is secured with staples as 
shown. 

“The location of train pipe stop cocks is a point of consid- 
erable importance and should be as nearly uniform as possi- 
ble. As all freight air brake hose are of the same length, and 
as itis necessary that the hose between two cars, when 
coupled, should have sufficient dip vw issure a tight joint at 
the coupling, your committee would recommend a standard 
location with reference to the top of rail, the centre line of 
the car and face of draw-bar, or inside of coupler hood when 
automatic coupler isused, The most suitable location for this, 
on the vast majority of freight cars, is shown on sheet No. 1, 
it being 13 in. from centre of car and 13 in. from inside of 
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coupler hook cr face of draw-bar to the centre of angle cock 
key. The height from top of rail to centre of pipe should be 
33 in, 

‘The location of dummy coupling is also important, as 
upon it depends largely the life of air brake hose. It sbould 
be in a place and so attached that it is convenient for use 
and at the same time prevent the hose from kinking when 
the air hose coupling is putin the dummy. The location 
recommended is shown on sheet No. 1. | 

‘* The release valve and rods for operating it by which | 
brake cylinders and reservoirs are bled should be located in | 
such a manner that they will be convenient for use and pro- | 
tected from accident as much as possible. The location re- | 
commended is shown on sheet No. 1, the valves being | 
screwed into the reservoir and the handles or rods extend- | 
ing on either side to the sides of the car, but not projecting 
beyond. 

“The pressure retaining valve should be so located that it 
can be operated promptly by trainmen. Your committee 
recommend that it be placed on the end of the car having 
hand brake near the roof, as shown on sheet No. 1. 
portant that it be well secured. 

‘** Two forms of brackets are shown on sheet No. 2, one 
when hand brakes are connected at both ends, and the other | 
when hand brakes are connected at one end. To suit the | 
varying arrangement of sills and dimensions of cars it will | 
be necessary ip many cases to depart from the exact design | 
given in the drawings; however, the same sizes of iron can be 
used. It bas been the endeavor of the committee to give only | 
such dimensions for these and other parts as will uot vary | 
with the varying construction of cars. Wherever possible, | 
we have given exact forms; in other cases we have endeav- | 
ored to furnish a guide.” 





| 
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It is im- | 


Sheet No. 4 shows the Westinghouse beam as recommend- 
ed. This beam is of rectangular section, and it will be seen 
that the compression member is given a camber. This is a 
recent modification, introduced since the committee's tests 
began, and is a part of the process of increasing the strength 
of the beam of which we spoke editorially last week. In ad- 
dition to the introduction of this camber, the ends of the beam 
were thickened, A typographicalerror made us say that the 
beam had been straightened. Tbe error was obvious, how- 
ever. On the same sheet is shown the solid shoe recom- 
mended by the committee. The circumferential face is 18 | 
in. long, and it has 30 per cent. more wearing surface than | 
the present M. C. B, standard. It will be remembered that 
the committee strongly recommended a soft cast-iron shoe. 








{ 
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Heating Shops and Factories by Hot Blast. 





The figures herewith presented show the method adopted | 
by the Buffalo Forge Co., Buifalo, N. Y., to heat shops and | 
factories. As will be seen, fresh air is forced by a blower | 
around a steam radiator, whence it is delivered by pipes to| 
different parts of the building. The steam radiator consists | 
of a number of coils with return-bends connected to mani- | 
folds, the steam supply pipes being attached in such a man- | 
ner that live steam or exhaust can be used in the radiator at 
pleasure, or exhaust steam can be used in one portion of the | 
radiator and live steam in the other, 
for forcing the air are made in a variety of sizes and| 





The blowers employed | 


styles, to be operated either by a belt or by a | 
special engine coupled directly to the blower- 
shaft. The principal advantages of heating by| 


forced blast consist in the abundant circulation of fresh air 
and the economy of the heating plant. In heating by steam 
the condensation is practically instantaneous, and the amount 
of air heated by each square foot of the radiator depends, 
when the supply of steam is ample, directly upon the velocity 
with which the air circulates around the heating surface. 
For example, if each square foot of the radiator, at one 
velocity of air, heats 100 cubic feet of air per hour to the 
required temperature, when the velocity of the air is doubled, 
each square foot will heat 200 cubic feet per hour to the 
same temperature, if sufficient steam is supplied. The figures, 
which illustrate the application of the Buffalo Forge Co.'s 
system toa machine shop and foundry at St. Louis, Mo., 
show clearly the general arrangement of the plant and the 
manner of distributing the heated air. 








The Master Car-Builders’ Convention. 





We gave last week an abstract of the proceedings for the 
first two days of the Saratoga Convention of the Master Car 
Builders. 

On Thursday the report of the Committee on Steam Heat- 





answer the purpose. 


ing was received. An abstract of this was given last week 
In the discussion which ensued Mr. F. D. Adams called at- 
tention to the fact that no allusion was made to the Boston & 
Albany and New York Central, aithough he was confident 
that those companies bad replied to the circular. 

Mr. ROBERT MILLER explained that the Committee had been 
very much hampered in its work by the fact that the mem 
bers had been unable to come together, and the Chairman had 
been entirely unable to give any attention to the subject after 
the replies came in, owing to his having been entirely oc- 
cupied by the work consequent upon the flood. On motion 
the Committee was continued. Mr. Marden suggested 
that the subject ought to be discussed, as many railroads will 
be compelled to put on steam heating, and their officers will 
look te this Association for information. Other members 
agreed with Mr. Marden that this part of the proceedings 
should take the form of an experience meeting. 

Mr. Kirby stated that his experience with the Martin sys 
tem had shown that too much piping was used in the cars, 
The sleeping cars running in the rear of their trains had 
frequently been equipped with another system, and it had 
been necessary to carry considerable pressure, more, prob 
ably than the constructors of the Martin system had in 
tended, to have carried when piping. His company will 
probably take out some of the spurs under the seats, and 
then, with a better coupler, he thinks they can get along 
very well. 

Mr. F. D. ADAMs stated that the greater part of their roll 
ing stock bad been equipped with the Martin system for two 
years. The slip-joint coupler was undoubtedly bad. It 
proved leaky. But the new ball-joint had been used experi 
mentally for the past winter, and Mr. Adams thinks it will 
They have taken out, or will take out, 
all the spursunder the seats, depending for radiating sur 
face upon the two lines of 2-in. pipe, leaving just enough 
bends in the pipe to take up expansion and contraction. 

Mr. KirpBy said that overheating was caused from the 
almost inevitable carelessness of conductors and brakemen . 
The pressure at the outset must be considerable to get the 
train quickly heated. After the train is heated the trainmen 
do not notify the runner to shut off some of the pressure. 

Mr. RoBertT MILLER had found it very difficult to regu 
late the pressure throughout the train. With an_ initial 
pressure of 30 Ibs, on the engines, the pressure in the train 
pipe would be reduced to nothing in the rear car, and, con- 
sequently, the front cars were overheated and those in the 
rear inadequately heated. The Committee calls attention, 
therefore, to the return system as a_ possible solution of this 
difficulty. Mr. Bissell also stated that they had found diffi- 
culty in keeping steam-heated cars cool enough, 

Mr. DOLBEER had found it impossible to restrict suffi- 
ciently the supply of steam through the system and had con- 
cluded that too much radiating surface was used. He had 
found also that the slip joint is not practicable, and is not 
sure that the ball joint will be better. 

Mr. MILLER had condemned the slip joint from the start, 
and is apprehensive that the ball joint will leak after wear. 


Mr. J. N. BARR stated that he had used more radiating 


| surface than the other speakers apparently had, but he found 


that it was none too much for a temperature of from 20 to 
30 degrees below zero. His company is trying a regulating 
device to automativally shut off steam when the tempera- 
ture of the car gets up to 70, and he thinks that something 
of the sort must be used. He explained the ventilating de- 
vice in use by his company, which is found to work well. Our 
readers will probably remember that this device consists in a 
radiaiing coil placed in a box at one end of the car over 
which the air is passed as it comes in from a hood above the 
roof. They have found that in the severe climate of the 
Northwest the train pipe carried under the cars is sure to 
freeze up and have adopted an overhead tram pipe, which 
they will, undoubtedly, continue to use. With this system 
the water of condensation is disposed of by natural drainage. 
When asked his experience with sleeping cars on the rear of 
trains, he stated that they had had very satisfactory results 
in heating their sleeping cars. They used the old Baker 
heater. 

Mr. CASANAVE considered that steam heating was yet in its 
infancy ; that we have not yet data sufficient for coming to 
any definite conclusion as between different systems, and 
therefore urged that the Committee be continued without 
further discussion. 

Mr. MARDEN stated that those interested in steam heating 
are very much interested and want to know about it now. 
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and incidentally suggested that probably it would be desira- 
ble to divide the convention into two or more simultaneous 
meetings, in order that those interested in one subject need 
not be compelled to spend their time listening to the discus- 
sion of another in which they are not interested. 

Mr. BLACKALL gave some of the experience of his road in 
the use of the McElroy system. They bave had a tempera- 
ture of 86 degrees below zero at times, and have had no 
failure in the Jast winter. They use thermometers in the 
cars and try to keep the temperature at 65, and succeed 
pretty well in doing so. 

Mr. GRIEVEs said that a steam heating law will soon take 
effect in Maryland, and his company 1s obliged to soon settle 
upon something. They now have 75 cars equipped with 
steam heating, and have accumulated some experience. On 
postal cars they have the McElroy, and on passenger cars a 
system of their own, something like that used on the St. Paul. 
They have, however, no ventilating arrangement, but are 
trying the Johnson electric regulator. From their experi- 
ence, the question of the coupler is the one of principal 
difficulty. They can beat the cars readily enough, and find 
ino difficulty in regulating the temperature, but they want 
the yuestion of the coupler settled. 

Mr. SCHROYER had experimented a good deal, and had 
fitted up bis cars with a radiating surface of 28 sq. ft. to 100 
cub, ft. of car space, and from this bad gone up and down, 
experimenting with greater or less area of radiatiug surface. 
The mechanical officers of the road had gone cut with the 
trains and watched the results very carefully. He had found 
nothing yet that he could recommend as absolutely satis- 
factory for the adoption of bis company. The difficulties 
found bad been unequal heating of the trains and of indi- 
vidual cars, freezing of traps and valves, and failure of the 


men to understand and properly work the various details of | 


the system. In fact, while they had bad no trouble in suffi- 
ciently heating a car, they bad had a great deal of trouble 
with details. So far as the trap goes, be had found the best 
results from one which retained the water of condensation 
and does not let it bleed out. 

As a result of the discussion the subject was continued, but 
the Committee was discharged. 

The report of the Committee on Standard Brake Gear was 
read and accepted, This report was published in the Fail- 
road Gazette of June 28, and the drawings which accom- 
panied it are reproduced in this issue. It was voted to sub- 
mit the designs and dimensions recommended by the com- 
mittee to letter ballot for adoption as standards. There was 
no discussion of the revort. 

The report of the Committee on Specifications for Cast- 
iron Wheels was received and the Committee discharged. It 
was resolved to submit the specitications and guarantee re- 
commended by the Committee to letter ballot for adoption as 
standard. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAST IRON WHEELS, 

1. The chills in which the wheels of any one wheelmaker 
are cast shall be of equal diameters, and the same chill must 
not vary at different points more that ,'y in. in diameter. 

2, Wheels of the same nominal diameter furnisbed by any 
one wheelmaker must not vary more than 14 in, above or be- 
low the mean size measured on the circumference, and the 
same wheel must not vary more than ,, in. in diameter, Tbe 
body of the wheel must be smooth and tree from slag, sbrink- 
age or blow-holes. The tread must be free from deep and 
irregular wrinkles, slag, chill cracks and sweat or beads in 
threat, which are \¢ in. or over in diameter, or which occur 
in clusters of more than 6 in, in length. : 

3. The wheels broken must show clean gray iron in the 
plates; the depth of pure white iron must not exceed % in. 
or be less than 8 in. in the middle of the tread, and shall 
not be less than ,\, in. in the throat. The depth of the white 
iron stall not vary more than 14 mm. around the tread on the 
rail line in the same wheel. 

For each hundred wheels which pass mspection and sre 
ready for shipment, one representative wheel shall be taken 
at random and subjected to the following test: ; 

The wheel shall be placed flange downward on an anvil 
block weighing not Jess than 1.700 jbs., set on rubble 
masonry at least 2 ft. deep, and having three supports not 
more than 5 in. wide for the wheel to rest upon. It shall he 
struck centrally on the bub by a weight of 140 Ibs. falling 
from aheigbt of 12 ft. Should this wheel stand 5 blows 
without breaking into two or more pieces, the hundred 
wheels shall be accepted. 

The above test shall apply to standard weight wheels from 
26 to 42 in. in diameter used on the standard gauge roads. 

_ Or, the wheel sball be placed flange dowr ward on a cast 
iron ring weighing 1,000 Ibs., the outside diameter of the 
ring being 361¢ in., the inside diameter 24 in. and thickness 
8 in., supported on rubble masonry at least 2 ft.deep. It 
shall be struck on the plate, close to the rim, by a weight of 
100 Ibs falling froma height of 7 ft. When subjected to 
this test a 550-lb. wheel shall stand 20 blows; a 575-lb. 
wheel, 25 blows, and a 600-lb. wheel, 30 blows, without 
breaking a piece out. This test applies to 33-in. wheels: 26, 
28 and 30-in. wheels must stand the 25-blow test, and the 
36 and 42-in. wheels must stand the 30-blow test. 

5. Should in either case the test wheel break in two or 
more pieces with less than the required number of blows, 
then a second wheel shall be taken from the same lot and 
similarly tested. If the second wheel stands the test, it 
shall be optional with the inspector whether he shall test a 
third wheel or not. If he does not so elect, or if he does and 
the third wheel stands the test, the hundred wheels shall be 
accepted. 

6. Wheels shall not vary from the specified weight more 
than two rer cent. 

7. The flange shall not vary in the same wheel more than 

, in. from its mean thickness. 

8. All wheels shall be numbered consecutively, and sball 
have the number, also the day, month and year when made, 
plainly formed on the inside plate in casting, and no two 
wheels shall have the same numbers. 


GUARANTEE. 
Tuts INDENTURE, made this.......... Gay Ob... ..ccccee 18.. 
and between............. sis gia aaseajeicecto pce miami party of th 
coed oc, PE Le PSB rere party of the 


second part, witnesseth: 

The party of the first part bereby agrees to furnish to the 
party of the second part, free on board cars at 
chilled cast-iron wheels........... 
ameter for use under 


He suggested, therefore,that the discussion ought to conttions ! 2. The party of the second part hereby agrees to pay to 


the party of the first part............ dollars for each wheel 
furnished, and to keep an accurate record of the mileage 
made by the wheels placed in service under cars in passenger 
equipment and under locomotives and tenders, and an ac- 
curate record of the number of months of service of the 
wheels placed in service under cars in freight equipment. 

3. The party of the second part hereby agrees that when 
any wheel furnished under the contract is scrapped, to fur- 
— to the party of tbe first part a statement which will 
show : 

1. The wheel number. 

2. The service in which the wheel ran. 

83. The amount of service in months or miles. 

4. The cause of failure. 

5, A charge against the party of the first part of 55 per 
cent. of the price of the wheel mentioned above. 

6. A credit to the party of the first part of 
ger equly . 


“ “ 





aor cents per 1,000 miles for 36, 1 
ia a “ 

eS 36, locomotive and tender equip’t 
ee , rr rr se 


“ oe 


a 


“ 


“ “ “ 


28, 
month | for 36, freight equipment. 


cents per 


er eees 00d, 


30, 


Except in case of wheels removed for the following causes: 

1, Flat by sliding. 

2. Chipped flange. 

3. Broken flange, if the breakage is not caused by seams, 
worn tbrough chill, or worn flange. 

4. Broken or chipped rim, not caused by rim being holiow. 

5. Breakage of any kind caused by wreck or derail- 
ment. 

4. The party of the first part hereby agrees on 
presentation of the statement above mentioned 
to pay the party of the second part any bal- 
ance due from lack of sufficient service on the part of 
the wheels (with above exceptions), to balance the charge, 
and the party of the second part hereby agrees to pay to the 
party of the first part any balance due as shown by the afore- 
said statement, settlements to be made quarterly. 

5. The party of the second part hereby agrees to hold sub- 
ject to the inspection of the party of the first part, fora 
period of 30 days after said statement has been rendered, any 
wheels (with above exceptions) which bave not earned for 
themselves a credit equal to the amount charged against 
them. 

6. It is understood that the basis of settlement shall be as 
follows: 


SHOR, POUUAMMEE WHOONB. o.oc icc sicciccsescasesceseccsces 70,000 miles. 
33-in. 7 oe” ee tLeh hh bew canes ORteceRnnel 000 * 
36-in. engine and tender wheels............-....5..-- 000 ** 
33-in. = sis eR gteawxescosesantube 000 * 
30-in, . “ Wir i ce ana khiseaeeaeiel - 


0, “ 
.24. months. 
48 “ 


28 and 26-in. ougine and tender wheels.......... - ; 
Refrigerator, through line and cattle cars......... 
All other freight cars 


Your committee has made some modifications in the spec 
ifications presented at the last meeting. 

The third clause of Article 4 has been made more definite 
as to the number of blows required for the different weights 
of 33-in. wheels. 

Article 8, which specified that the plates of a 550 to 575- 
lb, wheel should not be less than % in, in thickness, and that 
the plates of a 575 to 600-lb. wheel shculd not be less than 
84 in. in thickness, bas been omitted, as your committee is of 
the opinion that the weight of a wheel and the test to which 
it is subjected amply provides for the required thickness 
of the plates. 

The proviso that the maker should not be responsible for 
wheels removed for sharp flanges as specified in the sixth 
clause of Article 3 of the guarantee bas been omitted. ; 

It has also been thought expedient to omit the sentence in 
Article 4 of the guarantee, which reads as follows: ‘‘ It is, 
however, understood and agreed tbat no credit shall be 
allowed for excess of mileage for time service on freight 
wheels beyond the time guaranteed,” as this entirely defeats 
the purposes of the guarantee. 

The special purposes of this guarantee are: 

1. To furnish railway companies wheel service at so many 
cents per 1,000 miles, or so many cents per month's service, 
sc that they may know exactly what their wheel service is 
costing them. 

2. To encourage wheelmakers to make every endeavor to 
furnish a safe and durable wheel. A guarantee of four years 
under freight cars means a guarantee of about 50,000 miles. 
If a wheelmaker gives this guarantee on freight wheels, a 
wheel of quite medium durability wiil meet the require- 
ments of the guarantee. The guarantee for the passenger 
car and engine equipment is much more severe, but as the 
maker furnishes about five wheels for freight equipment to 
one wheel for passenger and engine equipment, he can afford 
to take chances with an inferior wheel, as be makes his profit 
on five wheels in freight service, while he runs the risk of 
losiug on one wheel in passenger service. : 

Again it isa much more important matter to a railway 
company to increase the service of its freight car wheels 
from four years to six years or eigbt years than to increase 
the service of its passenger car wheels from 50,000 to 80,000 
mhiles, 

For these reasons it 1s thought that it is much to the advan- 
tage of railwav companies to offer to wheelmakers a sub- 
stantial inducement to make the most durable wheel possible 
and to share with the maker the profit arising from the 
same, and this is accomplished by the guarantee proposed, as 
is shown in the accompanying table. 

This table is calculated as follows: If a wheelmaker agrees 
to furnish wheels at $10 apiece, and to settle on a credit of 
10¢. per 1,000 miles, the cost of the mileage will figure out 
as foliows: 


Cost of wheel 





55 per cont. Of PriC®..........sccoccccssersceccecce oe 5. 
COG OD WE oop cacinccangcscdeccccscerceressigeereesesences \. 
40,000 miles at 10c. per 1,000 miles.............-666 cee eceee 4.00 
OE CHS BS WINE. co cccssccscccceassccssccscrsccocccvenees 8.50 
Cost per 1,000 miles...........ccccecccecee cocecececcsccess -2125 


This table is made out for wheels costing $10, $9 and $8 
respectively, and for a mileage credit of 10c. to 6c. per 
1,000 miles. : 

The figures given are comparative, showing the rate of 
decrease in cost per 1,000 miles as mileage results increase, 
but do not represent the actual cost to the user, as he hasa 
credit equal to the selling price of scrap wheels, 

With reference to the time guaranteed for freight cars, the 
ordinary freight car makes about 1,000 miles per month, so 
that if the word ‘‘ month” is substituted for the term ‘* one 
thousand miles” in the table, the cost per month is given. 

With these remarks the specifications and guarantee are 
submitted with the belief that they are fair to both wheel user 
and wheelmaker; that these provisions will have a tendency 
to secure a safe and reliable wheel, and to induce makers to 
pay close attention to the question of durability, and in this 
way revuce the actual cost of mileage to the consumer. 
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| | 
10 cents.) 21.25 19. 17 30 16.43 | 15.62 
9 * | 20.95 18. 16 15.43 14.62 
g10/8 “* 19.25 | 17. 15.50 14.43 | 13.62 
i7 * 18.25 16. 14.50 13.43 12.62 
. = 17.3 | 15. 13.50 12.43 | 11.62 
| | ! 
10 cents.| 20.125 | 18.10 16.75 | 15.79 | 15.06 
9 * 19.125 | 17.10 15.75 14.79 | 14.06 
9 }/8 “* 18.125 | 16.10 14.75 | 13.79 13.06 
; * 7.125 | 15.10 13.75 12.79 | 12.06 
ie * 16.125 | 14.10 12.75 11.7 11.06 
| — 
10 cents.| 19. 17.20 | 16 15.14 | 14.50 
9 18. | 16.20 15 14.14 13.50 
sis “ 17. | 15.20 4 13.14 12.50 
; = 16. 14.20 13. 12.14 | 11.50 
66 15. | 13.20 12 11.14 10.50 








Report uot signed. 
J. N. BaRR, 
Joun Kiresy, 
Gro. F, WILSON. 
The report of the Committee on Stendard Axle for 60,000- 
lb. Cars was read by the Chairman, Mr. Rhodes, as follows : 


' 
( Committee. 


A STANDARD AXLE FOR CARS OF 60,000 LBS, CAPACITY, 


In submitting figures for a standard axle for cars of 
60,000 'bs, capacity, your committee calls attention first to 
the action taken at previous conventions. At the annual 
meeting, heid at Minneapolis in 1887, an axle of dimens ons 
shown in fig. 1 [figures not reproduced.—Ed.] was presented 
and submitted to letter-ballot vote. The leading dimensions 
are: journal 4 x 8 in., wheel fit 5 x 6! in., centre of axle 
4%< in., distance from centre to centre of journal 6 ft. 43 


in. The design was rejected by the following vote, a two- 

third vote being necessary for adoption : 

DE Ein scdadckd Sinsscedsesncscevoksvansveussnnnhanansene 397 

ES 6:66 sebednbksconcekn cons ecnshseussareuen nde ckeansveeee 253 
NN ed. winks yendasasdadbaressivsassesinaninaserdeeses 650 


At the Alexandria Bay meeting last year the design repre- 
sented in fig. 2 was voted to be submitted to ballot vote. A 
marked difference will be noticed in thé dimensions of this 
axle, especially the diameters. Tbe journal is 414 by 74g in., 
the wheel seat, 51¢ by 714; centre of axle, 4% in., and dis- 
tance from centre to centre of axle, 6ft.3 in. This design 
was also voted down, as follows: 

In favor of 
Against 





The discussions and investigations that bave teken place 
since the last annual convention disclose a growing disposi- 
tion for the larger diameters shown in fig. 2, and while your 
committee is not sanguine of presenting an axile that will 
rec ncile all conflicting views, it is boped that by taking the 
subject up in parts, portions at least of the axle may he 
adopted so as to admit of a uniform wheel, journal box and 
brass, all of which are essential for repairs in car inter- 





change. We recommend the foliowing dimensions: 
Diameters. 
Pr ee mere 44 in 
2. 2 SE aieacdchcsnbesekssencocenesavaves ae 
3. - contre Of axle..........sseesess s%6 
4. sed collar...... , ineiibeiarson 54 “* 
5. " SRR ROP ie 54 “ 


Lengths. 





De I sc ocdsevearousenanessueredéonnien 
7. ots | SERS eee ae 
*8. = Ie SO avis cvesisssccesssedeveseses 
9. ~ GE ia tceb bennineadebencancanasewsenies nee 
*10. ~ centre to centre of journals.............. } 
“LL. ° I iia b kbiensasncediindcvanseceiexsssous 
Notrt.—Mr. McKenna dissents from dimensions given for 


Nos. 8, 10 and 11, recommending in lieu of them as follows: 
eT 4 in, 
10. - centre to centre of journals........... acd 
11. = OED Gicbckisaesans - 
GopFrEY W. RKHopeEs, } 

Jno. 8S. LENTZ, Committee. 
Rost. MCKENNA, \ 


Mr. RHODES moved that the dimensions recommended by 
the committee be taken up item by item and acted upon, 
with a view to submitting them to letter ballot for adoption. 
The committee bas found a decided inclination among me- 
chanical officers to meet on the matter of diameters and, 
there “ore, recommends that action be first taken on the vari- 
ous a:* meters specified. The dimensions recommended by 
the committee were adopted with but little discussion. Mr. 
Adams suggested that the diameter of centre of axle should 
be 4%4 in. instead of 4% in., as recommended by the commit- 
tee, m order to give greater stiffness to the axle. Mr. Rhodes 
explained that the dimensions arrived at by the committee 
was the result of careful calculation and had been adopted to 
make the axle symmetrical throughout as regards strength of 
various parts. 

Action was next taken on the question of length. 

Mr. BARR had been one of the most determined supporters 
of a 7-1n. journal, for reasons which he has frequently stated 
in discussions elsewhere. He is of the opinion, however, that 
the adopt on of a standard axle for 60,000-lb, cars will be 
followed by the use of that axle for all new cars and in re- 
pairs, and therefore that the dimensions of boxes, ete., will 
speedily be adapted to the use of the standard journal. He 
will vote, therefore, for the journal length recommended by 
the committee. 

Mr. VERBRYCK also would vote for the 8-in. journal for 
the same reasons which governed Mr. Barr. 

The principal discussion arose over the lengths of axle 
from centre to centre of journals. 

Mr. WALL stated that the Pennsylvania system in design- 
ing their present standard had studied the matter very care- 
fuliy. Tbey had nothing to go by in the way of standards, 
aud had adopted their present length of 6 ft. 4% in, from 
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careful investigation of the subject. They now have 10,000 
cars running with that length of axle. It will be impossible 
for them to change the dimensions of their trucks, which are 
of the vei tical channel-iron type, and therefore if an axle 6 
ft. 8in. centre to centre of journals is made standard the | 
Pennsylvania system cannot adopt it. Otber roads are in| 
the same situation. He therefore recommended the adoption 

of two standards one as recommended by the majority of | 
the committee and one as recommended by the minority in | 
their report. Mr. M. M. Martin and Mr. Schroyer also | 
spoke for the use of a longer axle. 

Mr. BaRR thought that they were makivg greater difficu!- | 
ties than were necessary. The long axle may now be ured | 
under 25,000 cars. Probably the shorter one is in use under | 
250,000, or perbaps 500,000. Asa matter of practice the 
St. Paul road loses nothing in changing its heavy axles to| 
cars doing lighter service, and be thinks that all roads will | 
find the economy of having all of their trucks buiit to take in 
axles of uniform length, so that the same axle could be | 
changed through all classes of service. There isa technica) | 
objection moreover to lengthening the axles in that it in-| 
creases the leverages. The dust guard seat can be made 
sufficiently long by settin: the wheel ina little, which also 
increases the stiffness of the axle. He has had tens of thou- 
sands of dust guards in service, with a seat 2), in., and has 
no doubt that 2 in. is sufficient. 

Mr. RHODES was inclined to vote for the amendment, al 
though he thinks that the longer axle is a mechanical mis- 
take. The most economical practice is undoubtedly to have 
the axles interchangeable for all classes of service. 

Mr. MARDEN asked if Mr. Wall would continue to build | 
for a 6 ft. 434 in. axle if the shorter one is adopted as stund- | 
ard, that is, if there are good technical reasons for the) 
longer dimensions. 

Mr. MILLER stated that when the Pensylvania Co. began | 
building 60,000-lb. cars with the long axle, he had un op- 
portunity to see the cars frequently in construction and to be” | 
come familiar with tae whole design. He declined, however, | 
to take the longer axle and considered that there are decided | 
advantages in keeping the leverage shoit. Therefore, be | 
shall vote for the 6 ft. 3 in. axle. | 

Mr. SCHROYER said that there are now apparent votes 
enough to defeat the effort for one axle 6 ft. 3 in. centre to 
centre of journals, and therefore urged that a compromise 
should be made on two standards, 

Mr. WALL said that the Penvsylvania people would not | 
vote against the 6 ft 3 in. standard, but would like to have | 
two standards. Iu any event, the adoption of the 6 ft. | 
3 in, standard by the other companies would facilitate re 
pairs and interchange of cars. They should vote therefore | 
for this standard, but would be obliged to use their own 
axles. 
Mr. WALL’s amendment was lost, and the report of the} 

| 





committee was adopted, except the note giving the opinion 
of Mr. McKenna as a minority of the committee. 
Mr. J. H. Setchel was proposed as an associate member. 
The report of the Committee on Buffers and Carrier Lruns | 
for the M. C. B. coupler was then read. An abstract fol- | 
lows: 


BUFFERS AND CARRIER IRONS FOR THE MASTER CAR- 
BUILDERS’ TYPE OF COUPLER AND A STANDARD LENGTH 
OF DRAW-BARS. 

We have had some considerable correspondence with par 
ties having cushioned buffers, such as the Van Dorstan, 
which is a direct buffer secured to the end sills or the dead, 
wood block of the car; the construction of which is a vast- 
pocket with cast buffer block titted to the pocket and block | 
of rubber set in bottom of pocket against which the buffer 
block rests. We have also been in communication with W. 
H. Bowman, of Rochester, N. Y., with reference to the} 
Crouch air buffer, which is a cast-iron cylinder placed be- 
hind the draw-bar. It is not, however, sufficiently devel- | 
oped to warrant any recommendations from your committee 
atthe present time. Your committee has also considered | 
the Westinghouse buffer, which is attached to the draught- | 
rigging and takes the blow through the draw-bar. 

The difficulties we encounter in recommending a buffer 
for use with the M. C. B. type of coupler are, in fact. that 
we have been unable to discover any buffer except the 
Westinghouse and Crouch, which perform their func- 
tions when the knuckles of the bars are closed (as they in- 
variably are in switching), and we believe that a large por- 
tion of the damage done to our draught-rigging is while the 
switching is being done, in dropping cars down side tracks, 
and incases of this kivd the Van Dorstan style of buffer is 
not operative at all, but the knuckle has then got to take 
the entire force of the blow. This would necessarily lead us 
to look in the direction of the Westinghouse or Crouch buff- 
ers for a device to be of practical service at all tymes, but 
your committee 1o not consider either of these devices suffi- 
ciently developed to warrant recommendations for adoption. 

A great many of the roads now usiug the M. C. B. type 
of coupler are omitting dead-wood castings entirely; some 
are using the single dead-wood block, while others again are 
using the block with the dead-wood castings bolted to the 
same, thus relieving draw-bar spring of the shock when 
coming together in making a coupling, but it dces not re- 
lieve the draught-rigging of any blow when the shock 1s taken 
with the knuckles closed; bence we refrain from making any 
recommendation in this direction until something more 
practicable has been devised. 

The question of carrier irons is one in which we bave met 
considerable opposition even among ourselves as a com- 
mittee, | 

Mr. Grieves, of our committee, has bad some trouble with | 
the standard bar as a result of the narrow neck (5 in. in 
widtb) allowing the bar to twist in the carrier irons when | 
struck on the face of the knuckle by tbe old style bar, and 
he claims that with a bar with 13 in. as the width of the 
head and with the blow taken on the side through the 
knuckle, as it necessarily is with the M. ©. B. tvpe of bar, | 
the neck is too narrow to sustain the heavy weight of the 
head and prevent it from twisting in the carrier irons. 

The following is an extract from copy of a letter written 
by Mr. Grieves to Mr. Wall and myself: 

“T bave talked with our Superintendent M. P., A. J. 
Cromwell, and would say we have become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the barrel or neck of the Janney coupler, which 
is 5 in. x 5 in, (I refer to the part passing through the carrier 
iron), is not at all heavy enough. This has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in our experience with the use of Janney 








| clearly demonstrated 


| of weakness in the neck of the coupler. 


| fect 


| facture two styles of standard passenger couplers, the No. 1, 


| sense due to the weakness of the 5 in. x5 in. neck, but exists 


couplers on freight cars, and when we commenced 10 apply 
the American continuous draw-bar to our cars, we 
made this part of the drawbar 5%; in. x 6 
which we think strong enough. We think that in con- 


up the barrel or neck of tbe Janney coupler should also be 
taken into consideration, as 5 in., in the horizontal measure- 
ment of the barrel, is not sufficient to balance the head on 


the automatic type of coupler and bear the immense strain it | 


receives by concussion when in service. We would suggest 


this part of the coupler be thickened up and made not less | 


than 5°¢ in.. measuring across the barrel. The necessity for 
strengthening the Janney coupler on passenger cars has been 


sepger car coupler was 5 ‘n. 5 in, at the point where it 
passes through carrier iron, but on the new style of Janney 


coupler whic we bave adopted for all passenger cars it 1s | 


63, in. x 5 


Ou receipt of this letter, a copy of the same was referred | 
The following is an extract | 


Lo the McConway & Torley Co. 
from their letter in reply to Mr. Wall on this subject: 


coupler, both ror freight and passenger cars, is structurally 


weak and he ‘urges as the proper remedy for this alleged | 


weakne-s an increase in the dimensions of the neck from 5 
in. by 5in. to58, in. by6 in. Mr. Grieves states that he 
bases his opinion upon unsatisfactory service rendered by 
the Janney couplers in use onthe Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


You ask if we have received complaints of failure of coup- | 


lers in this particular. 
‘* While a theoretical comparison of strength of material 
and cross-section must govern the shaping of an experimental 


| model for a coupler, the practical results obtained from 
| actual service form the only safe criterion for the develop- 
Such practical experience we claim to | 


ment of that medel. 
have had, in greater degree probably, than any other makers 
of automatic couplers. We have now furnished over 40,000 
Janney freight couplers to railroads representing between 
40,000 and 50,000 miles of road. We bave made changes in 
our model as experience suggested their utility, and have 
kept careful record of the breakages that came to our notice, 
and have endeavored to tabulate such breakages in a way 


that would give us ap wsight into their cause, and enable us 


to apply the proper remedy. 

‘* Up to about January. 1888, we did not have in service 
avery large proportion of freight couplers as strong as is 
the coupler we now designate as the ‘Model of °88.’ That 


model was the resultant of a great deal of work and a very | 


considerable amount of breakage in the couplers which had 
gone into service prior to and during 1887. Taking our ex- 
perience and observation as basis, we designed the model of 
*88, and from tue date in which it went into service we made 
arrangements with three of the largest users by which 1e 


port of all breakages aud the character of the same should | 
These companies have now 1p service 12,012 | 


be made to us. 
freight couplers, most of which went into service prior to 
the current year. 
was to inform ourselves as to the adequateness of the meas- 
ures which we had taken to strengthen the coupler. 


tem, the Erie and the ‘Bee Line,’ and these roads were 


| selected because just at this time they were all applying | 
couplers rapidly and in large quantities, and the service! 


would give a fair criterion for our judgment. The tigures 
given hereafter refer to these 12,012 couplers only, and we 
allude only to the above-named railroads when we speak of 
‘test railroads.’ 

**We inclose a sketch showing four different types of break- 
age which may be supposed to support Mr. Grieves’ theory 
i Of breakage lite 
that shown in fig. A, we bave a single case out of 4,000 | 
couplers in service ou the railroad where this breakage 
occurred. Fig. B also represents an isolated case of such 


| fracture of the couplers in service on the railroad where this 


breakage occurred. Together they represent a total of 2, 
couplers of the 12,012 couplers in service on the test roads | 

Figs. Cand D represent respectively a loss of 2 and 13) 
couplers out of the total number in service on the test | 
roads. [These drawings will be given in a later issue.—ED.] | 

*‘While it is conceivable that some of the terrific shocks 
which the M. C. B. coupler is obliged to sustain when 
used, as at the present time in service with the 
link coupler may break a coupler of the most _per- 
material, the fact is nevertheless true that in the 
cases ¢f nearly all of the above mentioned couplers 
there was a directly traceable cause of breakage not in 
any way connected with the design or dimensions of 
the couplers. Whle breakages as in fig. D have not been 
Jarge in the aggregate, still we have been led to seek out 
their cause and apply a remedy. Our first patterns bad the 
barrels turned from a piece of wood squared to 5 in. by 5in., 
and the turning of a perfect cylinder made the barrel about 
an eighth of an inch smaller than the square neck, and gave 
a shoulder which we now think undesirable. This has been 
remedied, and the barrel now has a full diameter of 5 in., 
thus meeting flush with thesquare neck. Th‘s greatly strength- 
ers the connection betweev barrel and neck, and will, we 
believe, prevent brenkages of the D. type. An increase in 
external dimensions would have bad the serious objection 
that all twenty odd thousand cars now equipped with auto- 
matic couplers would no lenger be standard nor could the 
proposed standard coupler be applied to them for repairs 
without changing the stirrup strap. An increase of metal 
without change of externai dimensions we hold to be inad- 
visable, first, because experience shows the present thickness 
to be amply strong, and secondly, because it would necessi- 
tate a reduction in the size of the head of the draught bolt to 
permit of insertion, and thus decrease the bea) ing surface at 
the crucial point in the tail of the coupler. To incur the-e 
disadvantages to prevent a possible loss, .0014 per cent. of 
breakage seems Quixctic. 

‘*Astothe passenger coupler, it is true that we manu- 


<5 in. 
This 


witha 5in 


neck, and the No. 1 P. with a6°%{ in. x5 
in. neck. 


jucrease in the width of the neck 1s m no 


only in our Jann y coupler for use with the combination 
Janney- Miller platform and coupler. In order to accommo- 
date the lateral motion of the Miller hook, we are obliged to 
bave a wide stirrup strap, avd to prevent this lat- 
eral motion of the Jenney coupler, when it is substituted for 
the Milter hook in the same stirrup strap, we bave increased 
the wiith of the neck of the Janney coupler. The B. & O. 
R.R., for reasons of their own, have recently adopted the 
use of the combination Janney coupler No 1-P. in place of 
the standard Jenney coupler No. 1. and doubtless find that it 
gives good service; but as we have not the record on which 
they based their judgment and changed their standard, we 
cannot give an opmion as to the matter of policy. 

‘** it occurs to us that Mr. Grieves may not be aware that 
there is a difference in the thickness of material in neck of 
passenger coupler as compared with the freight coupler upon 
his conception of the passenger coupler. The thickness of the 
passenger coupler is 44 1n., while the freight coupler is %& in., 
making their comparative strength as 16 to 25, or, in other 
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in ,! 


The barrel on the old style of pas- | 


Our put pose in having these :eports made | 


Our in-' 
| vestigations were made to cover the New York Central sys- 





words, the cross section of the freight coupler is 50 per cent, 
stronger than the cross section of the passenger coupler. Our 


| JULY 5, 18? 9 


experience up to this time prompts us to object to any 


change in the dimensions of the neck.” 
The opinion of the McConway Torley Co. must surely 


| have very great weight on thissubject, as they are more 
sidering the length of draw-bar, the matter of strengthening | 


directly inte:ested in the proper sizes of the bar at this point 
than probably any of us present here today, especially as 
they are willing to stake the reputation and success of their 
on the size of this neck. 

While the subject matter of the committee is not to recom- 
mend the proper size of the neck of the bar, the carrier iron 
necessarily involves specifying sometbing that fits to the 
same, and in view of the large number of bars whicb are 
now in service and ibe tests: which bave been made of the 
same by the McConway Torley Company, we, as members 
of the committee, cannot see our way clear te recommend 
any other size than that iu service at the present time. 

With reference to the standard length of draw-bar, ycur 
committee, after a careful consideration of this subject, have 
decided to recommend two lengths of draw-bar, one of 30 
in., to be used on all new cars to be built in the future, and 


| ore of 28 in., to be used where desired, but only in repairs of 
| ‘*From the letter cf Mr. Grieves, which you inclose, we see 
| that heis inclined to think tbat the peck of the Janney 


cars pow in service. The establisbment of this double stan- 


| dard will, it is believed, best meet the needs of the associa- 


tion. 
Roads using the £8-in. bar and damaging a car witb 30-in. 
bar to bave the privilege of replacing the same with a Y8-in. 


bar, using a 2-in. filling block at the rear end of the bar and 
increasing the length of pocket or tail pin, a~ the case may 
be. Cars on which 28-in. bar is used must have their 
couplers replaced with 28-in. bars. 

Iu order that there may be absolute uniformity in the tail 
end of all M. C. B. couplers as they come froin the foundry, 
your committee recommends the form shown on drawing. 
ec Oo this drawing we aiso give the attachments by 
whicb this tail can be made to either receive the pocket or 
tail bolt. 

It must be borne in mind t: at the importaut feature of the 
subject is the tail end ot the coupler. The attachments are 
only given as guides or suggessions, as they may be varied to 
suit different requirements, without interfering with tke 
intercbangeability of the coupler. 

In conclusion your committee’ respectfully subnut for 
adoption by letter ballot the fu llowing standards: 

‘irst. That there be two lengtbs of draw-bars, one 30 in. 


| and one 28 in., as shown on diawings......: tbe first t» be 


used on all new cars, the second when desired cn cars now in 
service, in the manner expla'ned in the bedy of the report. 
Second. That the neck of the draw-bar back of the had 
be 5 in. square. : 
Third. That the tail end cf the coupler be as shown on 
drawing No. —. 
Fourth. That the open space in the carrier iron measure 
14 w. horizontally and 5°¢ in. vertically. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. A. SCHOYER, 
EDWARD B Wait, -Committee. 
EK. W. GRIEVEs, 


» 


After considerable discussion the following recommenda 
tions were, on motion of Mr. Wall, adopted for submi-sion to 
the Association by letter ballot: 1. That the standard Iengths 
of draw-bars be made 30 iv.; 2. That 28 in. m ey te used on 
cars now in service, but that all new cars should be built with 
30 in. draw-bars; 5. That the neck of the draw-bar back of 
the head be 5 in. square; 4. That the tail end of the coupler 
be as shown on the drawing submitted: 5. That the open 
space in the carrier iron measure 5!g in. horizontally and 
54 in. vertically. 

A letter from the Inter-state Commerce Commission, ask- 


| ing the co-operation of the Association in investigating the 
| subject of the use of safety appliances, was read, and, on mx 


tion of Mr. Rhodes, was referred to the Executive Committee 
for reply. Mr. Rhodes called attention to the fact that state 
commissiovers had gone into questions of this sort without 
seeking the co-operation of the railroads: and that the action 
of the Intzr-state Commerce Commission was commendable in 
the fact that they look to the officers of the railroads for in- 
formation and assistance, and he hoped that the Executive 
Committee would yive this letter very careful consideration. 

Resolutions cf thanks to the Delaware & Huason Canal 
Co., the Mt. McGregor Railroad Co., the Fitchburg Ruil- 
road Co., and the People’s Line of steamers fur courtesies 
rendered were adopted; also to the management of Con- 
gress Hall and to the citizens of the village of Saratoga. 

The Committee on Subjects suggested the following: 
Standard Journal Boxes for 40,000 and 60,000-lb Cars; 
Best Metal for Brake Shoes; Ventilation of Steam Heated 
Cars; Joint Inspection; Uniform System of Inspection and 
Report of Car Seals; The Substitution of Steel Plates and 
Malleable [ron for Cast Iron in Car Construction, and the 
Lighting of Passenger Cars. 

On a preliminary vote for the place of the next annual 
meeting out of 12 cities placed in nomination, the greatest, 
number of votes were received by the three following: 
Charleston, 15; Cnattanooga, 13: Buffalo, 11. By vote of 
the Convention the by-laws were suspended and Charleston 
was named as the place for the next annual meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

The fullowing were elected for the following year: President 
William McWood, Grand Trunk; Vic:-Presidents, C. A. 
Schroyer, Chicago & Northwestern; E. W. Grieve-, Ba'timore 
& Ohio; J. S. Lentz, Lehigh Valley; Treasurer, Jobn Kirby, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Executive Committee, R. 
C. Blackall, Delaware & Hudson; E. Chamberlain, New York 
Central & Hudson River ; F. D. Casanave, Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago. The members of the Executive 
Committee who hold over are T. A. Bissell, New York Cen- 
tral Sleeping Car Co.; William Forsyth, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and J. W. Marden, Fitchburg. 

The Convention was concluded by a very pleasant excur- 
sion made on Friday to Lake George. Something more than 
400 people went on the excursion. A special train, provided 
by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., \ook the party to 
Lake George, and the steamers of the Lake Champlain 
Transportation Co. carried them around the lake and to the 
Sagamore, where a collation was provided. Captain R. W. 
Hunt presided at the collation, at which there were speeches 
by several distinguished guests. The warty reached Saratoga 
about six o’cluck in the evening, and shortly after Mr. R. W. 
C. Blackhall was presented by the members of the Associa- 
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, engineer, baving in view the ordinary co-efficients of tractive 
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IMPROVED EMERY 


tion with a gold watch and chain as a testimonial of their 
personal regard fer bim and of their appreciation of his 
efforts to promote their comfort during the Convention.' 








Improved Newman Emery Wheel Planer. 


The illustration herewith shows the latest form of this 
machine, as manufactured by the Tanite Co., of Strouds- 
burg, Pa. The frame is one solid casting, with a wide base, 
thus standing very firmly. The carriage which formerly 
carried the emery wheel spindle is done away witb, and the 
latter slides through its journal. For grinding flat surfaces 
rapidly this machiue has proved very successful. The emery 
wheel revolves at a surface speed of about 5,500 ft. per min- 
ute, while it has a to-and-fro or traverse mytion across the 
work, which Jatter is at the same time fed under it by the 
usual devices of a planer bed. The result of this compound 
motion is that the emery wheel cuts with great freedom and 
rapidity. lt can be made to take a cut 1/ of an inch deep; 
and it bas been made to take a cut of ;, in. desp over a sur- 
face of 100 sq. in. in 6 minutes and 9 seconds. The ordi- 
nary cut is .', to 44 in. These machines can be used on any 
flat surface, and are especially valuable for grinding chilled 
dies, such as are used for nuts, etc. 








The Union Stone Co.’s No. 11 Grinder. 


This machine is chiefly noticeable for the great distance 
between the wheels, 5 ft. 6 in , enabling two men to work at 
the same machine without interfering with each other. The 
grinder weighs 1,900 Ibs. without the wheels, the counter 
shaft 400 lbs. It takes wheels 42 in. diameter by 5 in. thick. 
The main bearings are 9 in. x 2%4 in., the cone pulleys 10, 
12 and 14in. The fast and loose pulleys are 8 x 10 in. and 
the cone pulleys are countershaft—20, 22 and 24in. This 
grinder is made by the Union Stone Ce., 38 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. The machine here shown was made for Messrs. 
Kelly & Jones, manufacturers of iron pipe and fittings, 
Greensburg, Pa. It is applicable for heavy work 1 railroad 
shops aud foundries. 











The Electric Motor Tests on the New York Elevated 
Railroad. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers at its last 
meeting of the season, held June 25, again considered the 
subject of electrical traction, the paper presented by Mr. 
Leo Daft being based upon some recent electrical work on 
the elevated railroads and its bearing on the rapid transit 
problem. 

He introduced the subject with a tribute to the efficiency 
of the elevated railroad system as it is now operated by 
steam, with special reference to that section of it known as 
the Ninth Avenue line, upon which his experiments with the 
electric moter have been conducted, over which passengers 
are now conveyed a distance of 5 miles in 26 min. for five 
cents, which he considered the best and cheapest municipal 
rapid transit in the world, and which is operated with a 
higher degree of safety than any other railroad in the world 
making an equal number of stops per 100 miles. Ona recent 
holiday, April 30 last, 835.720 passengers were carried upon 
the entire system without noticeable detention or accident. 
The rapidly increasing traffic makes the demand for better 
facilities a pressing one, aud as the average half million now 
carried daily will soon } ecome a million, it appears doubtful 
if any method can be devised of providing for the growth by 
the use of steam motors on the present structures, which are 
now taxed to their utmost, To the mind of the mechanical 





ability there is no remedy for this. The speaker stated that 
these co-efficients were not entirely trustworthy. He re- 
iterated his previously expressed opinion, based on frequent 
experiments, that there is a decided increase in traction 
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gained by the passage of the electric current from the wheels 
to the rails, giving the details of one test where a motor with 
a load making a total of 600 lbs. climbed a gradient of 2,¢ 

ft. per mile, starting from a state of rest. He stated that 
some of those people who had ridiculed his statements had 
finally admitted that they were true. 

The motcr ** Ben Franklin,” which had been used in mak- 
ing these tests on the elevated roads, weighed 10 tons, and 
performed service nearly equal to the steam motors weigh- 
ing 18 tons. The object of these tests was the determina- 
tion of coal economy. Tests with a Prony brake showed 
that the motor developed 128 H. P. The piece of track on 
which the experiments were conducted embraced 2,200 ft. 
of level track, and 1,%, miles of gradients, varying from 11, 
to 98, ft. per mile, while at Tiirtieth street the station is at 
the foot of the steepest grade, thus testing to the utmost the 
tractive capacity of the motor. The experiments were begun 
in October, 1888, and carried on between the hours of 9 
p. m. and 4a. m, beginning with one or two cars, the load 
being increased nightly until it was floally made up of eight 
coaches of 12 tons each, which were hauled up the 98-ft. 
grade at a speed of 714 miles per hour, the entire distance 
being covered at the rate of 14,{, miles per hour. The maxi- 
mum speed obtained on level with that train was 16.36 
miles per hour. Seventy trips were subsequently made with 
a 70-ton train operated between the steam trains under 3 
minutes headway, but the work was considered too critical 
on account of the absence of suitable brakes. A number of 
experiments made about this time showed that the mean- 
speed with a three-car train running express on the up-town 
track was about 24 miles per hur, although the ability of 
the motor on a level with a similar train was nearly 28 miles 





per hour. This, however, was not the maximum speed, as 
| the level track was not long enough to permit of its attain- 
_ing the bighest rate. It was the opinion of the speaker, how- 
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ever, that the speed attained could not be exceeded with 
prudence on the elevated structure. 

The measurements of speed were made by dividing the 
track into 19 sections of 500 ft., each section being provided 
with a circuit closing plate connected with a chronograph 
which was carefully tested. The indicator cards were taken 
at the central station by Mr. Idell and his assistants, and the 
dynamometer used was of the liquid type made by Mr. 
Shaw, of Philadelphia. The diagrams prepared from the 
data obtained were then explained by the speaker, who stated 
that there was not a marked difference between the 1)-ton 
motor and the 18-ton locomotive in the initial effort on the 
level, as will be seen by comparing a run observed by a rail- 
road officer on March 9 witha steam motor and a load of 
about 5714 tons. The steam motor required 1 min. and 29 
sec. to make the distance from 14th to 23d streets 
while the electric motor with a train of 70 tons 
made the same trip in 1 min. and 50 sec.; the ab- 
sence of power brakes comp lied the current to be taken 
off at 19th street., while it was probable that the throttle of 
the steam locomotive was not closed until it reached 23d 
street, this beirg the usual practice. The data obtained in 
these experiments shows that 29,940 h. p. is required to op- 
erate the Ninth Avenue railroad for the 16 hours’ service, or 
an average of 1,871 b. p. per hour, or 2,181 h. p., adding 
station friction. The varying requirements of the traffic 
during the day shows that the service could be advantageous- 
ly divided up between four stationary engines of 800 h. p. 
each, there being but five hours of the day when all of them 
would be required. The fuel consumption per day allowing 
2 2 lbs. of coal per h. p. per hour at $2.25 per ton, would 
make a total of $92.25 per diem for fuel, the coal being a 
mixture deliverable at the dock for about $1.80 per ton. 
The weight of coal u-ed for the present locomotives is about 
the same, viz., 40 tons per day, but practice has shown it to 
be most economical to use coal of the best quality, costing 
$5 per ton, making the cost of fuel about double that re- 
quired for the electric system. Without entering into other 
economies which the speaker claimed were in favor of elec- 
tricity, and ignoring the plan suggested by Sir William Sie- 
mens of braking the train by cunverting the motor into a 
dynamo and thus utilizing the energy of momentum, he be- 
lieved that the economy in fuel alone was sufficient to prove 
that the application of power by electricity was preferable 
to direct steam propuision for the elevated railroad service. 








Enlarging Locomotive and Car Works. 


Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co.,of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, are about to erect at the southwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, 
two large buildings as an addition to the present 
works, The pattern storage building will be six 
storie: high, with a front on Spring Garden street of 
80ft. and a depth of 80 ft. Connecting with this, on 
Fifteenth street, and running south 138 ft., with a width of 
34 ft., is to be a one-story sand and oil house. The arch- 
ways, windows and base course will be of cut stone. The 
fronts of the buildings will be of brick and corresponding 
in appearance with the Broad street buildings Both build- 
ings will contain vaults and cellars, the roofs of which will 
be covered with asphalt paving blocks and the floors with 
concrete. All the inside doors are to be made fire-proof. 
A hydraulic freight elevator of Stokes & Parrish build, 
with a capacity of not less than 6,000 Ibs., will be located in 
the pattern storage building. Jacob Garber is the contrac- 
tor, and the work is to be finished by Oct. 1, next. The im- 
provement will cost about $75,000. 

The Burton Stock Car Co. has purchased a tract of six 
acres of land located between Forty-seventh and Forty- 
eighth streets, Chicago, adjacent to the tracks of the Union 
Stock Yards & Transit Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and Chicago & Grand Trunk railroads, and is laying 
tracks upon the same, and also preparing to erect a shop 180 
x 280 ft. for the construction aud repairs of its cars. 


DER. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contfibutions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 


railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 


cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired, Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
umNs. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., ta our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








The drawings prepared by the Master Car-Builders 
Committee to accompany the report on standard 
brake rigging are given in full in this issue of the 
Railroad Gazette, together with extracts from the 
report published last week, referring particularly to 
the drawings. The recommendations which are to be 
submitted to letter ballot are also reprinted. It is 
expected that the report of the Convention will be 
distributed before the ballots are sent out, and the 
drawings will thus be placed in the hands of 
the members of the Association; but there are 
many others than the members who are _ in- 
terested in the details of the preposed change, 
and must decide upon them. Generally speaking, the 
only objection to the standards recommended will be 
the increased cost. That tkey are all calculated to in- 
crease the efficiency of the air brake, to faciliiate re- 
pairs on interchange cars and to promote economy of 
maintenance no one can donbt. It remains for each 
road to decide whether the greater first cost of the 
improved gear will be more than offset by these gains: 
Those who are prepared to consider the subject at all 
should not fail to read the report carefully. The argu- 
ments are there presented so fully and so clearly that 
nothing more need be said now. 








The Delagoa Bay railroad war is nota Jarge one, but 
it presents several interesting features. Some four 
years ago Portugal granted a charter to an Anglo. 
American company authorizing it to build a railroad 
58 miles long, connecting Delagoa. in Portuguese 
Africa, with the Transvaal gold fields, Fifty-four 
miles were completed more than a year ago, and have 
been open for traffic ever since; but the remaining 
four miles layin an extremely difficult country, 
and could not be finished within the time 
limit contemplated by the charter. On this account 
the Portuguese Government declared the concession 
forfeited, and apparently attempted to take posses- 
sion of the road without regard for therights of the 
company. But this wasnot so easy. England took 
the matter seriously, and promptly arranged to 
send a gunboat to the point threatened. 
to be on the eve of a 
England and Portugal. But more peaceful 
counsels prevailed. The gunboat frightened 
the Portuguese more effectively than a general 
freight agent could have done. This is not because a 
gunboat is in itself more dangerous than a general 
freight agent. On the contrary, we are convinced 
that more property has been destroyed in the last ten 
years by general freight agents than by gunboats. 
But a gunboat, armed with modern weapons of pre- 
cision, usually hits what it aims at, while a general 
freight agent, armed with irresponsible authority, 
does not. We commend the study of this distinction 
to presidents who think of engaging in railroad wars. 


We seemed 
railroad war between 





The Committee of the Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion apparently see little need for anti-magnetic shields 








for protecting the watches of enginemen from magnet- | tially, the future of that property ought to be assured. 
ic influences while on their engines, believing that|The people of Portland and of the states named were 
watches are not affected by the magnetism of iron in|} opposed to this policy. Naturally they are selfishly 
the engine and track to a degree sufficient to be| anxious for as many lines of railroad as possible, and 
worthy of notice. For the same reason they would | all strongly competitive. They are shippers of freight 
doubtless regard a non-magnetic watch assomething the | and not to any great degree owners of bonds and 
railroad company has but little interest in. But never-| stock. But the policy of building roads only as they 
theless they think there is a real danger from prox-| are needed is so clearly right, and the advantages to 
imity todynamos and other electrical structures when | all the Pacific roads from the ability to reach all im- 
off duty, and they therefore believe in protection of | portant competitive points at the minimum of expense 
the men’s watches, They lay the main stress on the|so apparent, that it would be a financial crime if a 
necessity of taking good care of watches , but they do | failure to agree should be allowed for some years to 
not say what amount of variation would be compatible | come to compel any unnecessary railroad building in 
with their idea of an accurate time-piece. and we | the Pacific Northwest. 
therefore have no light on the degree of curefulness that — 
they deem necessary. The point made by the advocates 
of protection is that without it a watch will be relia- 
ble at onetime and not at another (under the same humun suffering and of damages to property, and also 
care), and that it may run uniformly with a variation | 48 regards the causes, are reported from Connecticut, 
of, say, 30 seconds a month for a while and then Ohio and Virginia during the past week, following 
suddenly show larger fluctuations. But as the Master | close on one in Pennsylvania and one in West Virginia 
Mechanics do-not say whether 30 seconds a month, a|@ short time previously. On the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
week or a day is the maximum allowable variation, | Dati & St. Louis m West Virginia a fast mail train 
according to their standard, the opposing arguments | Was derailed, according toreports, by reckless running; 
cannot be fairly compared. But if stressis to be laid|On the New York, New Haven & Hartford a 
upon taking good care of watches, the reasoning heavily loaded fast express was ditched near New 
should be carried to its logical concjusion, and this Haven from either a fallen brake beam or a_ poorly 
duty be demanded of two men, or rather with two| fastened rail which the track repairers had just putin. 
time-pieces. Every one must acknowledge that the On the Norfolk & Western a washout is said to have 
best of watches may unexpectedly stop and that this | caused the death of over 20 passengers and trainmen. 
possibility involves danger in runninga train: every | A freight ccllisicn on the Pennsylvinia near Latrobe, 
train movement, therefore, in which an error in time |Pa., killed at least ten persons, and reports 
would introduce the risk of a collision, should be made | of a larger number of _ trespassing 
only after consulting two time-pieces. This safeguard | being buried in the wreck remain unconfirmed. 
is nominally provided by the 1ule throwing equal re- | While leaving more particular details of these acci- 
sponsibility upon conductor and engineer, but this | dents for our regular monthly record, we note just 
rule is one that is not strictly enforced and cne whose | here the great need of an impartial and intelligent 
enforcement is difficult to secure. The rule requiring | investigating board to get and publish the whole 
engineers to acquaint their firemen with each tele-| truth about such important occurrences as these. 
graphic order 1s agreed by progressive superintendents | Nothing is plainer than the fact thst mere financial 
to bea good one; why not supplement it with one | responsibility does not in all cases produce the requis- 
requiring firemen to carry a good watch? One of the| ite cautiousness in caring for human life on 
reasons for making firemen take thought of the tele-| the part of railroad companies. Coroners and other 
graphic orders is the training thereby afforded to future | local authorities often have the best intentions and 
engineers: in this view they ought to be consulted | occasionally do good work. but there is no depending 
about time-table movements as well as those made on} upon them. A recent collision in Connecticut was 
special orders, | investigated by a coroner, but no clear account of it 
= = has been published. In the derailment near New 
Now that the smoke of the Oregon Transcontinental | Haven, just referred to, the coroner thinks that the 
battle is clearing away, the field and the results can | track repairers renewed some rails too hastily, but no 
be better seen. Itisapparent that the point most | evidence is adduced, and there seems to be no pros- 
insisted upon by the Villard party was that the rental | pect of a searching inquiry by experts. The states 
of 6 per cent. upon the Railway & Navigation stock | named are in need of good railroad commissions. 
to be paid by the Union Pacific, should not be re-} Connecticut and Obio have commissions, but there are 
duced, of which they anticipated the danger should|no technical experts upon them, and it does not 
that company secure the control. This dividend the | appear that public opinion distinctly demands or the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. has not earned. | public treasury clearly authorizes extensive investiga- 
In 1888 the Union Pacific advanced $350,000 to cover | tions of the kind needed. The Pennsylvania and the 
the rental deficiency. It would, however, be a| New York, New Haven & Hartford rank as first class 
serious error to consider this deficit as the measure of | roads, but that should rather lead them to favor im- 
the value of the Oregon Riilway & Navigation lines | partial investigations than otherwise. A road whose 
to the Union Pacific, since the interchange traffic | officers have taken all proper precautionsand yet is over- 
over the Oregon Short Line netted the Union Pacific | taken by disaster should welcome the verdict of an inde- 
probably over half a million dollars, In view of this| pendent tribunal as a vindication. For the public to be 
and of the future prospects for traffic from Oregon | shut up to the story of a coroner that trackmen are care- 
and Washington it can hardly be said that this guar-| Jess, and the claim of the officers of the road thata 
antee of 6 per cent. will prove too heavy a burden. | brake-beam dropped. with the choice of believing 
Well informed rai'road men are agreed that no sec-| whichever its prejudice or inclination may dictate, is 
tion of our newer country has so bright a future as the | discreditable both to the road and the state. 
region watered by the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. Oregon and Washington will one day support 
a large population, and even now give to the railroads a 
afairtonnige. Itis apparent that here as in other| The service guarantee of chilled wheels which the 
states, the railroads, in their haste to possess the land. | Master Car-Builders’ Committee has drawn up, and 
might build lines far beyond present needs, entailing | which is to be submitted to the Association for adop- 
great losses until population should overtake the mile- | tion as standard, leaves, when taken with the specifi- 
age. It is, therefore, cause for congratulation that the | cations, little to be desired. We have held that a 
Transcontinental compromise will allow only of neces- | service guarantee should not be allowed to take the 
sary building uvder a joint occupancy by competing | place of rigorous specifications and tests, principally 
roads. In these states the Northern Pacific has the better | for the reason that the last place in the world to test 
strategical position. By its joint arrangements over |a wheel should be under a car. This view of the 
the O. R. & N lines it reaghes Portland and the terri-| matter is set forth at some length in the communica- 
tory tributary thereto. By its own road over the|tion from C. printed in another column, This 
Cascade Mountains it reaches the Sound, thus draw- | communication, by the way, was in type before the 
ing traffic to its main line from both the Washington | convention met, and C. bad no knowledge what the 
and Oregon slopes. By its lease of the O. R. & N.|committee’s report would be. He merely expresses 
lines the Uvion Pacific has access to Portland and|the conclusions which he had come to in years of 
West Washingtor on the one hand, and on the other | service as a mechanical officer on one of the trunk 
to the farming and mining countries of the Palouse|lines, The proposed specifications and tests do away 
and Colville, Spokane and Coeur d’Alene. The St. | with C.’s objections to buying ‘‘ a pig in a poke.” 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba will make no present There are other objections to the guarantee system 
effort to build its connection to the Pacificif trackage| which we have pointed out before, and which are 
facilities are secured to it; nor can the Seattle, Lake| obvious to all. Theoretically, it is just to both 
Shore & Eastern, now building east from Seattle to} parties, but practically it has difficulties. The con- 
Spokane Falls, prove a disturbing factor. If the greater | ditions of service are so different on different roads 
part of this present and prospective traffic can be car-| that what would be a long life for a wheel 
ried over the Oregon Railway & Navigation lines impar-! on one road would be a short life on another, and the 


Serious train accidents, serious both in extant of 
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rate of mileage credit should vary according to the 
different conditions. With cars tbat are freely inter- 
changed the average might be pretty nearly fair, and 
in any case this difficulty may not be as serious as it 
seems, The guarantee system involves an elaborate 
and extensive system of accounts, and usually leads 
to the accuriulation of wheels inthe yards where they 
must be held until they can be inspected and their 
records closed. 

All of these objections, however, are trifling, if un- 
der the system a railroad company can increase its 
wheel service 60 per cert., and if the wheel makers 
can find a substantial profit in increasing the dura- 
bility of their wheels. Those are precisely the resuits 
that the committee anticipates from the guarantee 
proposed. 

The adjustment of the method and rates of pay- 
ments follows closely the suggestions made by Mr. W. 
W. Snow. ina paper read before the New England Rail- 
road Club. in February. 1885, ‘and is identically that 
agreed upon in May of that year by the joint committee 
of the Wheel Makers’, Master Mechanics’ and Master 
Car-Builders’ associations. It is well calculated to serve 
the interests of the railroad companies and of the makers 
of good wheels, and cannot very well be perverted to 
the uses of the makers of bad wheels. By this system 
the railroad is committed to pay for a new wheel only 
its value as scrap, even if it passes the inspector and 
stands the tests. That is, the maker is debited 55 per 
cent. of the price of the wheel. and the experience 
of many years shows that the screp value of a 
wheel is very nearly 45 per cent. of its first 


cost. Therefore nothing is to be paid for the wheel) 


till it earns something. This 45 per cent. of the agreed 
first price of the wheel is the only constant quantity. 
The rest of its cost to the buyer depends entirely 
upou the mileage made, and the more miles the constant 
is distributed over, the less the cost of the wheel per mile 
run vnd the greater the price received by the maker. 


Under the form of guarantee proposed last year} 
the credit for service ceased when the limit of the} 


guarantee was reached. This arrangement makes it 
possible for the roads to get their wheels for less per 
mile run than that now proposed, but does not insure 
to the maker proper payment for the most durable 
wheel. As the committee says, it defeats the pur- 
poses of the guarantee. On the whole the form of 
specifications and guarantee now proposed, which is 
the outcome of long and careful consideration, by rep- 
resentatives of all interests, is worth a careful trial. It 
promiss to correct many abuses and to produce valu- 
able results. 








Prussian Railroad Management. 


The art of government administration is better un- 
derstood in Prussia than anywhere else in the world. 
This makes it worth while to study Prussian methods 
of railroad organization for two reasons. In the 
first place, we see an intelligent and skilful effort to 
avoid some of the dangers of government action. In 
the second place, we see where it has been found im- 
possible to escape these dangers wholly. <A recent 
article by Dr. v.d. Leyen, in the Zeitschrift fur 
Hisenbahnen und Dampfschiffahrt, furnishes full il- 
lustration of both these aspects of government con- 
trol. 

The Prussian railroad system, in its presnt form, is 
of comparatively recent origin. Ten years ago the 
government managed less than half of the railroads 
in the country, and actually owned only a part of 
those which it managed. Under these circumstances 
it was simply one corporation among many. The 
government railroad policy was effected and often ab- 
solutely determined by the independent action of pri- 
vate competitors, It could not pursue remcte objects 
of national development in the face of temporary 
commercial loss, because the pubiic was unwilling 
that government railroads should show a deficit while 
private owners made a profit. To secure independence 
of action, the government was forced to own not 
merely a part of the lines but allof them. It required 
a monopoly independent of outside competition. In 
the year 1879 it began to buy up the private railroads, 
and in the course of a few years came into possession 
of all theimportant ones. 

Having the railroads in its hands, it did not commit 
the fundamental mistake made by most governments. 
It did not adopt the policy of centralization such as 
would be carried out without hesitation in America 
or Russia. It saw the necessity of giving free play to 
separate organizations and separate local bodies. It 
did not try to regulate everything from Berlin as the 
French railroads are regulated from Paris. Itdevised 
a kind of Federal government of railroads, curiously 
like the political system of the United States. It 
divided the railroads of the country into a number of 
Directionen, or independent systems; each of these 


in turn being subdivided into several Betriebstimter, 
or divisions. The separate systems were. for the 
most part, between one and two thcusand miles in | 
length, while the largest of them all included but | 
2,500 miles. They were given the utmost meas- | 
ure of independence. Only certain general 
rights of control and management were reserved for 
the central office at Berlin. Each system is under the 
immediate charge of a president, who is the responsi- 
ble head of the whole. Under him are a financial 
department, a construction department and a com- 
bined traffic and operating department. All matters 
of general policy are controlled by the system as a 
tnit, the divisions dealing with details of operation. 
The matters reserved for the decision of the central 
government at Berlin relate chiefly to the building of 
rew lines, the opening and closing of sections of line, 
the agreements as to payment between cre system and 
another, and the more general questions of time-tables, 
especially for mail trains. More general matters of 
policy with regard to rates also require, in the last 
resort, decision by the central government. The gov- 
ernment control is exercised through the ministry of 
public works, one department dealing with technical 
or engineering matters, and another with administra- 
tive questions of various kinds. 

Although the separate systems go by the name of 
** Directionen,” their organization has very little in 
common with that of our boards of directors. It is 
only occasionally that the heads of the different de- 
partments meet one another for the decision of ques- 
tions of common interest. The effort has been to give 
as much administrative independence and individual 
| responsibility as possible ; and this effort seems to 
| have been attended with a high measure of success, 
Nearly every system has its advisory board, com- 
| posed of persons not immediately connected with the 
railroad itself, but representing different commercial 
and technical interests. It is expected that this board 
will make suggestions as to changes in rates and fa- 
cilities, ard that it will act asa representative of those 
who use the roads for the information of those who 
manage them. It isa question just how far this ar- 
rangement has been successful. The articie under con- 
sideration speaks in unqualified praise of its workings, 
| but this article was written by a prominent member of 
| the Prussian railroad administration, and takes a most 
| rose-colored view of everything. In many instances, 
| at any rate, the operations of the advisory board are 
| so slow as to be of little value. 

In spite of all these efforts to avoid centralization, 
| the natural tendency of government control toward 
| too great uniformity asserts itself even in Prussia. We 
| are told that itis a principle of the Prussian system to 
have equality of prices for everybody. As an example 
of this, it is said that passenger tariffs are arranged 
on an equal mileage basis with the same fundamental 
unit in almost the whole country, and that pretty 
nearly thesame result has been reached in freight 
business. This fact, which is urged in praise of the 
Prussian administration, is really a most severe con- 
demnation. If the unit of rate is placed high enough 
to cover the cost in the less thickly settled districts 
gross injustice must be done to the more populous 
ones. Nor is this all. If the rates in thickly 
settled districts are not reduced the government 
does injustice to itself as well as to the people 
in those districts. It prevents a development 
of traffic ina district which can furnish it, simply 
because traffic cannot be similarly developed some- 
where else, It is communism in the worst form; the 
enforced reduction of the strongest to the measure of 
efficiency of the weakest. If, on the other hand, the 
unit of rate is calculated on the basis of a more popu- 
lous district, and no section of country is allowed to 
have a railroad which cannot pay for it on those 
terms, the development of certain regions is checked, 
The very weakest region is hurt by this means as 
much as the very strongest is hurt by the other. Nor 
can the policy of the Prussian government with re- 
gard to local railroads, wise as it is in many particu- 
lars, wholly counteract the effects of this tendency. 
The small per capita train service of Prussia is an 
indication that development and progress have been 
sacrificed in the effort for uniformity. We do not 
deny that many good results have been achieved. 
There is more publicity of rates in Prussia than in any 
other highly developed country, and, on the whole. 
much more real equality of treatment: but the good has 
not been obtained without most serious disadvantages, 
The practical working of this uniformity is shown by 
the fact that many, even among those who control the 
government railroads, desire the development of a 
system of canals as supplementary to it. There are, 
of course, a few instances where exceptionally good 
canals can compete successfully with railroads. But 











arailroad man whoshould say that he wanted an 





ordinary canal built because an ordinary canal could 
handle advantageously certain kinds of traffic which 
the railroad could not, would in America be laughed 
at. The fact seems to be that the German railroads 
are so tied up by standards and uniformity that they 
cannot do their work on a large scale to advantage, 
and that therefore they have to have the help of canals. 
A canal, obviously, can carry a great deal of traffic 


| which a railroad cannot if that railroad is confined to 
| backwoods rates. We believe that this is practically 


the situation in Germany. Not that the German rates 
are high as compared with those in some other coun- 
tries, but that the artificial standard of uniformity 
prevents them from developing in a way which the 
necessities of business demand. 

The same uniform level of mediocrity is seen in the 
low standard of efficiency in railroad operation. Dr. 
v. d. Leyen points with pride to the fact that the 
Prussian railroad system has begun to introduce auto- 
matic brakes, and that now 961 locomotives and 4,316 
passenger cars have been provided with air brakes, as 
if the smallness of these figures were not the sever- 
est condemnation of Prussian enterprise. Perhaps 
he would reply that the Prussian railroad trains go 
so slow as not to need air brakes. This would be af 
least partially true, but the excuse would simply 
make matters worse. 

We have looked with interest to see what the writer 
would find to praise in connection with Prussian train 
speed. His words are worth quoting. "The time 
tables of the state railroads show quite noticeable 
improvements. The number of trains has been in- 
creased and their movement hastened, while the 
introduction of new and specially fasttrains between 
large trade centresis likely to follow in the immediate 
future.” Of this sentence we can only say that it 
shows how littie even the best government officials 
can be trusted to report on their own performances, 
Any considerable American railroad system which 
should have shown so little progress in these respects 
as have the Prussian government railroads dur- 
ing the last ten years would be a_ by-word 
and a laughing stock. Of the standard that 
has been actually attained let one instance suffice: an 
instance which will impress itself on the American 
who first lands in Germany from the ships of the 
North German-Lloyd Steamship Co. A single. main 
line of railroad communication runs due south from 
Bremen toward Frankfort. Itis the only important 
north and south line in that part of the country. 
From Bremen to Gdttingen, where lines diverge 
toward various parts of central Germany, isa distance 
of 142 miles. There is one night train —without 
sleeping cars—which performs the journey in five 
bours. In the day time it takes more than six hours 
by the best train, and in general over seven. And yet 
we have heard Prussians speak of the advantages of a 
government railroad system in enabling the different 
parts to arrange their time tables soas to make good 
connections with one another, 

The article before us speaks of the universal ac- 
quiescence in government raiiroad management. We 
all know why the Dutchman’s wife was resigned at 
the approach of death--she had to be. Perhaps the 
universal acquiescence is somewhat after the same 
fashion. 





The Traffic of the Union Pacific. 

The U ion Pacific is one of the largest transcontinental 
carriers. With its connection with the Centra! Pacific it 
was the first line opened to the Pacific Coast, and it bas 
always maintained the lead thus given it. Of all the onnage 
called transcontinental between the Pacific slope and Eastern 
points, the Union Pacific carries between 40 and 50 per 
cent. In addition to this it bas a local traffic which is greater 
than its through tonnage, and though on the latter it charges 
scarcely more than its proportion per ton per mile on Cali- 
fornia traffic, yet the two kind: enable it to transact its busi- 
ness with good economy. A comparison with its Pacific 
neighbors, north and south, is interesting .* 

These comparisons should not be pusbed too far, but they 
show some instructive facts. The density of traflic and 
favorable conditions upon the Union Pacific enable its 
average freight train to carry nine more: ars and sixty-eight- 
more tons than upon tbe Pacific system of the Southern 
Pacific. Under such economic possibilities, the chargé of 


this latter company of a cent and a half rer ton per mile on. 


local traffic more than the Union Pacific isa very moderats 
advance. 

Turning to the Northern Pacific, the comparatively ligbt 
through traffic is responsible for the uneconomical train-load. 
A curious study is suggested by the items of interest and 
earnings per mile. Fiow did these come to bear so close a 
relationship to each other? Itis a well-known saying of 
traffic men that as soon as they build up the business of a 
road so that its earnings are beyond the average, the direc- 
tors equalize the earnings by an issue of bonds or stock. 


*The figures for the Union Pacific include only the road 
owned, viz., the two main lines and tne Leavenworth and 
Cheyenne branehes, this making the fairest comparison with 
the other roads, 
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plied, which is all the .nore probable because the roads are 
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SMU MNO bankas theese tes bus owie'sis'ncce .-| 1,824! 2,773 10,911! 6.459 4,452) 6,169,541 487.91'643.76' 1.26 1.28 | 24 iss | 268 | Improvement in the communications between one port and 
Southern Pacitic Co., Pacitic System........| 3,781) 2,006 8,626) 5,575, 3,051; 8,956,661 568.01422.76 1.24 , 2.75 | 14%) 120 | 219} another, and one colony and another, may in time result in 
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Ses —— a : : == | the development of one great Australian metropolis, whose 


However that may be, the relation between net earnings aud heabiediin. It ‘will be remembered that the Chie go merchants | fequeut and regular communication with the rest of the 
interest is regulated by laws as subtle in their workings as| threatened the rosds with prosecution for unjust dis- | world and large aud varied stock ct merchandise may “ause 
those of supply and demand This table also disproves the | crimination if they continued to charze 60 cents lo-al it to do most e sai ——— uae meaty td eee ad 
popular idea that the traffic cf the Pacific roads is mo tly fro: Chicago to St. Paul, while contivumg to accept 28 | other Australian seaboard citie:, evea if distant from them 
through; the reverse is the truth with the Northern and c¢.u's asa proportion of the through rate. To please these | ee ea 
Union. The comparatively small local business of the South- , merchants, the roads prop se to abrogate this pro-ratingan1 | An Qmaha dispatch of June 27 states that the engineers 
ern Pacific explains why that road is peculiarly restless under | to apply upon all this traffic, whether through or local, the | and firemen of the Leavenworth Division of tbe Union 
Cavadian competition. | same tariffs, The Chicago merchants profess themselves sat- | Pacific, who lately protested against a reduction of wages, 
But there are clouds upon the Union Pacific horizou. Its | istied with the arrangement proposed. | agreed with the company upon a board of arbitration, and 
old-time monopoly of through and local traffic is constantly | Tbe curicus part of the affair is this commodity sheet. The! that this board rendered a decision in favor of the engineers. 
being encroached upon. it is probable that future years wil’ | local class rates b tween Chicago and St. Paul remain as | jr holds that the taking of the Kansas Central out of the 
show a decrease of competitive California tonnage. [ts rivals | vefure: : managemert of the Union Pacific did not abrogate the 
have built lines past Omaba to the Rocky Mountains. The! wl ol >, Bo. agreement under which the engineers and firemen were being 
Burlington now delivers much of its transcontinental traffic 60c. 50c. 40c. 25c. paid at thattime. ‘*The executive officers of the Union 
to the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, and, because of its Denver The-e of course are to be charged upon ali less than carloads. | Pacific system recognized the Brotherhood in fixing the 
line, the Rock Island is not now delivering all its through The commodity tariff taking effect July 5 names low rates | schedule of wages of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 
business at Omaha, but is carrying a good part of it to the; upon carloads only and even upon articles which rarely are | which was and is part of tke Union Pacific system, taking 
junction near Denver. In both these cases the Union Pacitic | givey any but class rates. The following are instances from | effect March 1, 1889, and they should have recognized them 
loses 500 miles haul. In return, it must also turn over to} this special tariff, Chicago to St, Paul: }acd consulted th-m before changing the wages on the 
these two companies, at the places named, a proportion of Cents. Cents. | Leavenworth division, which is part of the Union Pacific 





its Eas ine tT snot alias Boots, shoes and rubbers, Hats and caps, min. 10,000 cA ‘ ; : 

its East-bound tonnage, instead of carrying over its en- min. 10,000 Ibs......... 25 AS aR ae eee 25 system. Manager Baldwin says the decision 1s fina!, and 

tire road to Omaha. This arrangement is forced Canned goods........ ..... 10 Nuts, edible.... 20 | Chat the wages will be restored, dating back from May 
: fi oa ; ‘ Wit ot i Cotton piece goods, min. Gatmeal ........ iin baat 1244} .. : ve Ret 3 : 

upon it by the competition of the Denver & Rio Grande, | 18,000 Ibs....... 25 Prunes............ ; 15 15, the time of the reduction. The names of the arbitrators 


which is willing to pro-rate with the Missouri Pacific, Rock ; Dry, mote = clothing, " SUBSE onc ccs cece ccess -.- WO 
“ “a > “ ‘ min, 10,00 B,. a 
Island, Santa Fe snd Burlington for Salt Luke City and spe - s : | = Saison 
SOE gis f : It will be noticed that these carload rates are a little be- |} ae 
Ogden, as we'l as the Pacific Coast. These diversions, from the ; : , . Sa 
whale Sas of the Claies Saal Gre ey eae low the former proportion of through rates. Now, no Chicago 
ole c : c acific, must in the re reduce |. , s ‘ 
: , s : jobber, and, indeed, very few merchants of any class in that} of the editoriz > creat daily papers. After saying the 
the distance of the average shipment and tire consequent : Uy ; | of the editorial in our great daily papers. After saying that 
. , . > £ 2 at > ‘d ar rets ar . 2 Py » 
. profit of the average freight train. If men closely interested city, cau sell at one time to any one, whether retailer or | editor als have not the influence of twenty years ago and 
' tad fe ' " 4 . : ne as ¢ -arlos q ry go : | ; }! 
are to be believed, the Central Pacific bas in mind the pous- sobher, 1a.Ai¢. Paul, 22 muck as 9 anne - drygoods, or | that there must be a change in method, the’ Century writer 
8 case, a eee : - boots and shoes, or hat= and caps. The larger dealers in the 
sibility of an extension of its line from Ogden to Den Nortt td ' a sins es titi : 
sy: . ° ° . 2 3 wes “chase se ar es 1 arge qu ities ¢& 
ver, by purchase or affil'ation; especially if any lines should ee ee xsi an , : 2 ‘ , “ . < F wi oe - : 
be built by the Union Pacific into Southern California AE aba Jane ey al gemnipedial 
OF tbe two roads now connecting with the Union Pacific at 
Omaha only, the Northwestern cannot be permanently relied 
upon for a good connection. Just what the Northwestern plans 
are has not transpired, but with the return of prosperous times 
it may be con-idered certain that it will have a good Pacific 
connection for its outstretched lines. This leaves the Chica- ' eet | 
go, Milwaukee & St. Paul as the only sure friend. and a As to small lots from the scaboard to St. Paul, these can go! which have no meaning at all applicable to the case, And 


. ; : ‘ » lakes or via the ** Soo Line” ¢ » same rates as P : is gravely printe: , “it ini The questi 
closer alliance with this road in the future is more than prob- | \"* the lakes or via the 0 Line” at the same rates as to| all this is gravely printed as editorial opinion. The question 
able. 


are not given, but a local merchant was one of them. 








In the July Century there is an open letter on the decline 


| pleads for editorial writing bused upon real knowledge of 
| the matter discussed, and instances the longshoreman’s strike 


| not long ago, upon which no daily paper published an opinion 
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urers or their ageuts at the seaboard. Hence, these com-/ specially formed through accurate knowledge. There is no 
modity rates for carloads can generally be taken advantage | need to go back to that strike for an illustration. Every 
of only on through shipments from the East to St. Paul. It} week in the majority of daily papers may be found 
is, therefore, difficult to see wherein the Chierago jobbers | the 
have been in the Jeast benetited by this commodity tariff for | 


feo = 


crudest opinions upon railroads and transpor 


e 


tation. Misstatements of facts and misjudgments 


aroe « i » hic sy rofe slve a » | . . : : . 
large quantities, with which they profess themselves pleased. | ypon railroad news are mixed with glittering generalities 


a tons P eae wer. The charge of 60 cents first class. | .¢ . : . ‘ : , 
Chicago, and even lower, The charge of 60 ceuts first class, | often occurs to us why our great journals do not employ 


These possible future losses in through California traffic specially qualified writers in dealing with such a complicated 
have led the Union Pacific toturn its eyes northward. If ; : and yet immensely important industry as railroading, one 
good judges are to be believed, Oregon and Washington are | miee — ene res re on ae soe sata which affects the interest of merchant and investor as does 

parently yielded to the public demand for stoppage of the) no other. ‘The decline of the editorial” may be traced to 
great discrepancy between a local and the proportion of a) this ignorance of great subjects discussed. Writing for space 
through rate, wilile at the same time they bave fixed the | 
tariffs so as to secure some share of the traffic north, which 
moves at times in large quantities. But such an arrange- 
ment at the best is only a makeshift and cannot be a perma- One of the dispatches about Delagoa Bay says that the 
nent solution of the problem. Suppose that public sentiment ate ea phir ses ‘guarantee the impairment of railroad 
made upt» the Union Pacific by this hoped-for increase from ab the West should demand that mere guryroebreguaetee estoy : septa Hs per ap sy tag - —— = — man 
the Oregon region through the Short poe | difference between local and proportion of through, and that yas a thorough master of the English mageene = ae “= 

In this connection ea teiiions at loon) feadare becomes ap~ | in consequence the Chicago-St. Paul roads should be com- | Just the opposite of w hat he said. We know of ssrarsisps — 

: : eee : as = pelled to go out of the traffic between St. Paul, Minneapolis | which “guarantee the impairment of railroad capital”— 
yore. a ee mare onl saninpelagheeoen Garing and the seaboard; how would the Chicago merchants gain by | those of Iowa and Minnesota, for instance—but we would 
the governmental investigation two years ago, that the Union | AE LR AIRE OE A tO Wainihieiens as| not believe that an unprogressive country like Portugal is 
Pacific branches were all important to it. Not only are there before. but the Cnicago roads. losing that much extra rev capable of making such wonderfu! laws as those of Lowa or 
competing main lines on all sides of the Union Pacific, but : ip fee Diy rae | 
what was once thought to be local territory tributary strictly oe q Rese ; 
bc 5; te cea Ga ties ee Sete ot Cee ether exctery lower. The attitude of Chicago is natural but unreasoning. | ; 

. y | = ——_- — — | The Repair Work ‘on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
| seth 





| north of Chicago, cannot stop such package freight, except 
to turn it away from the Chicago roads. 


states of more promise as to railroad traffic than any others | 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Splendid harbors and rivers, | 
diversifi-d products from the farms, forests and mines will 
yield largely for transportation. The Northern Pacific has 
the first advantage here, but the Union is not far behind, 
and the future looks bright for both roads. The possible 
losses on California traffic may before long be more than 


will no longer answer. 


| 
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enue, wonid feel like charging higher locals rather than | Minnesota. 








W hat the Union Pacitic branches did for it in 1886, accord- . ane i = , Sees ae : . 
She or — = | Australian railroads, whose traffic and characteristics | 
ing to its auditor’s report, is as follows: | A Pittsburgh paper gives interesting details of the work 


' 
: ss * are the subject of an article in another column, are not | ; Abe 
Statement Showing Value of all Branch Lines. | J between Johnstown viaduct and Sang Hollow which it says 


Net income after deducting deficits.................... $1,446,123 likely ever to have such a developmeut as thuse of | was mostly done by officers and men summoned from tbe 
Value of interchange traflic to U. P. main line........ 3,277,070 , the United States, where the vast extent of the coun-| Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. General Manager 


y apace try of itself greatly increases traffic. That is, a line McCrea and a score or more of his cflicers came to 
: the aid of Superinterdent Pitcairn and brought a 
: ; : |terce of 41. track foremen, 680 track laborers, 
|from the couutry along the 444 miles of its own length,| 42 bridge foremen, 285 carpenters and 100 shop-car- 
but from that on the 468 miles of line from Pittsburgh to| penters, making, with the officers, — ee oie 
*hicavo:¢ ine fr ‘hicag Yew York. besides ,| A recapitulation of their work shows nearly 32,00 to 
Chicago; ar d the line from ¢ hicago to New York, beside s the | trestle work (48,000 ft. single) and about 38,000 ft. of track 
traffic from its own territory, carriesthat from lines from | (29 000 ft. of maim track and 9,000 ft. of sidings and 
Chicago to Omaha, etc.; and the line from Omaha to New | switches), all constructed in 11 days. More than 200 car 
York from the country on the line from Omaha to Cheyenne, | !oads of cinders were put under the tracks, which were built 
‘ ‘: to admit of a 30-mile-an-hour speed. There was an average 
" 7 4 of 25 cases of sickness and injury during tbe 11 days, but 
and it is impossible to get more thau 700 or 800 miles away | they were all well cared for by the company’s physicians on 
from tbe sea init. At present, the population in the interior | the ground. Many of the men were unable to remove their 
clothing for fully two weeks. But the discomforts were 
| borne without a murmur, and the road will, it is said, in ad- 
| ally extend from some port only two or three bundred miles | qition to paying full wages while coming from and return- 
inland, aud there is poching comparable to our *‘truuk lines” | ing to their homes, pay every man double wages for every 
—no main stem which conveys to the seaboard the traffic or | hour be worked and in addition give hima gratuity of $5. 
: : T¥,..:,.| This applies only to the wage earners and not to salaried 
a great system of railroads and of a vast territory. Their officials 
situation is something like that of our Southern Of the site of the Conemaugh shops and the condition of 
Fa) > I , “ee 
railroads before the war, and, indeed, to a _ con-| the lncomotivesa Jobnstown correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press says: d 
‘ é W here the round-bouse stocd, at Conemaugh, there is rot 
ae : had connestions with other roeds forming long lines and | jeft a foundation stone. Of the 20 or 30 engines in the 
reasonable measure of relief aod settlement for the debt due | great systems, for the most part their traffic was limited to | stalls when the flood came only 12 are in sight now. Out 
. iwire ear % = , "1 , : > piver- ; » loco ive rhic y op can 
rtrictions which bied the Union Pacide but not its compensCtr7i86 trafic from the sea inland not more than 300 |i Tie tretiched, Atle nearer’ is another in tbe revered 
s : i *ific its ¢ = ar ee . " e@ LIS § oa 2 s p . 
— sas kiilcimagliagtciiamanaiaall miles, aud to the sea from similar distances. The develop- | position—the top is down and the wheels are up. Two others 
= | ment of the interior of Australia will, of course, change this, | lie cn their sides, one with the top up stream and the other 
and the country is still in its infancy; but this interior is uot | witb the top down stream, The force drove the pebbles and 
larg 2h to afford the vast traffic which burdens such | StObeS into the wheels and machinery wherever there — 
BEET CRORES SO es” sind er AC any space with such force that they can be dislodged only 
The tariff sheet, by means of which the Chivuzv-St. Paul | lines as those from Chicago to New York, ete. Probably | witha hammer. If an expert paver bad gone abcut the 
- a I Pp 7 
roads hope to escape from their dilemma, is a transportation ' one result will be that would-be trunk lines will not be multi- | work deliberately he could not bave chinked up every hole 





3,194 Xs m: ‘ . 
465; from New York to Pittsburgh carries traffic not only 








Balance of surplus to Union Pacific 
This surplus is reached by assuming that of this traflic 
from the branches to the Union Pacific main lines 60 per 
cent. is profit, for the reason that of all the traffic it is the 
cheapest to the main lines, and co ts even jess than 40 per 
cent. to handle. 

‘Lhese figures of profit to the main line, we think, are too 
large. To be correct, these profits should be debited with the 
additional! expenses to the main line in the way of terminal 
facilities, equipment, etc., made necessary by this brauch 
line traffic. But after this is done, the amount of earnings 
to the Union Pacific main line is still very large and the im- 
portance of feeders beyond question The company is trying 
to get its auxiliary lines into compact shape by consolidating 
them into strong corporations, but finds itself much bam- 
pered in arranging for this and for further extensions into 
developing territory, by tie failure of Cougress to provide a 


etc. Australia is a very large island, but it is asmall continent 


| is very small, and consequently the existing railroads gener- 


siderable extent afterwards, where, though they 








Chicago-St. Paul Rates. 
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more thoroughly. The eight other engines stand or lie about 
in various positions. The 12 engines were 60-ton consolida- 
tions: the others were lighter and were carried down stream. 
Most of the tenders were carried down about three miles, 

A pamphlet has been issued entitled ‘‘The Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Great Flood,” from which we make some 
extracts: 

* * In this condition the officials of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad found the property over which they had control 
on the evening of Friday, May 31. The east was cut off 
from the nerth and west; there wasa middle district, with 
Altcona as its centre, which was isolated from every other 
section, while the extreme west, with its local capital at 
Pittsburgh, was cut off from all assistance save that of the 
lines west uf that point. In this extraordinary emergeucy 
each local official bestirred himself to repair as rapidly as 
possible the damage to his own division, so as to establish a 
connection with that beyond, knowing that bis fellow-work- 
ers Were moving in the same manner to reach him. Every 
one felt that the moment bad arrived when not only his 
loyalty to the corporation but his capability would be put 
to the severest possible test. This spirit animated every em- 
ployé, and it endowed them with new courage and abnormal 
energy for the accomplishment of the great purpose in view. 
A work was to be performed, which, considering the diffi- 
culties that surrounded it, seemed almost bopeless of execu- 
tion, yet there was no time to think of failure, and every 
energy was bent to the one end of getting out of the trouble 
in the quickest possible time. 

In the east the executive offices of the company were moved 
to Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, and from that point a 
general supervision of the situation were exercised by the 
general officers, although for the time being little else than 
securing and hastening forward supplies to all the available 
points could be done, All the skilled workmen and carpenters 
the eas‘ern division were collected as rapidly as possible and 
from forwarded to Harrisburg to be distributed north and 
were as far west as the work on hand demanded. Bridge 
builders contracted with and their entire forces were sent 
out on the line. Reserve workmen from every quarter were 
called into requisitiou, and the superintendents of divisions 
that bad escaped severe damage were directed to 
send all their available force and to secure all the 
help they could from other quarters. Ali the bridge lumber 
held in reserve at various points on the line wes loaded on 
cars and forwarded or held subject to shipment to the points 
in need. In addition to this, the lumber dealers of Phila- 
delphia. Wilmington, Baltimore and all accessible points 
were given carte blanche orders to load all the bridge lum- 
ber in their yards ready for movement at any moment. 
The same plan was pursued at every central point. That 
collected in the east was shipped to Harrisburg and thence 
north and west to the first breaks in the line, which were re- 
spectively at Montgomery Bridge. on the Philadelphia & 
Erie Railroad, 20 miles south of Williamsport, and Gran 
ville, on the Middle Division of the main line. 

At Altoona a large reserve stock was always kept. That 
was forwarded eastward and westward for use at Manayunk 
and Mayes on the Middle and the Viaduct on the Pittsburgh 
Divi-ion, At Altoona, the surrounding territory from 
which to draw supplies was so limited by the washing eut of 
the mills, and the failure of rail connection, that little aid 
could be obtained outside the reserve stock, yet the work of 
collecting it, wherever available, went on with such rapidity 
as the nature of the case admitted. 

At Pittsburgh, when all the local resources had been ex- 
bausted, the western lines were called upon and they re- 
sponded with men and material drawn from all points on 
the lines east of Cincinuati, Indianapolis and Chicago. An 
enormous amount of material and a large number of men 
were forwarded from the West to Johnstown, reaching that 
point before the flood had receded enoug’ for the work of re- 
pair to begin. 

The princips) effort was directed to the reopening of com- 
munication with the West. To this end men and material 
were dispatched at once to Sunbury for the purpose of re- 
building the Montgomery Bridge over the Susquehanna, four 
spans of which bad succumbed to the swift and swollen 
stream. They arrived at the scene of action without delay, 
but the condition of the river was such that the planting of 
trestles in the current was impossible. The flood subsided 
sufficiently by Tuesday, and within four days 400 men bad 
bridged the river and re established communication with the 
West, via the Philadelphia & Erie and the Allegheny Valley 
Railroads. This achievement is one of the marked features 
of the recovery of the road from this disaster, as it opened a 
route to the Pittsburgh Division, and enabled the force from 
the Philadeiphia & Erie to remforce the work on the Pitts- 
burgh Division with both men and material. 

In the meantime operations had been commenced in the 
Juniata Valley on the Middle Division. A force of 700 men 
was detailed to forward supplies from Harrisburg and mend 
the lesser breaks in the track, while 300 men were sent for- 
ward to rebuild the Granville bridge. This bridge, which 
was over 700 ft. long. was not only washed away, but all 
the piers save one had been wrecked. Work was commenced 
without delay and the site of the bridge was covered with a 
trestle 720 ft. long and 50 ft. high in six days. With this 
bridge completed and the track leading to it repaired, an ad- 
vance was made two miles farther west to Mayes bridge, and 
there in four days a trestle 780 ft. long and 50 ft. high was 
erected. The track along this entire section suffered severely. 
The ties and rails were not only swept away, but the ballast 
and road-bed were carried with th m, One section of some 
1,500 ft. of track, near Mayes bridge, was lifted from its bed 
and deposited intact in the mud 100 ft. away, giving the ap- 
pearance of a stout picket fence. 

While the Granville and Mayes bridges were being con- 
structed, the work was proceeding ov the Mavayunk bridge. 
Peculiar difficulties beset the progress of repair at this point. 
The locality was cut off from communication with any large 
centre of supplies. men were scarce, ard the entire section 
having suffered great damage from the floods, it was not an 
easy matcer to secure provisions for the workmen. Two 
hundred men were collected in the vicinity and tbe task of 
closing up the gap was pressed foi ward in the face of all ob 
stacles. Bridge lumber was obtained at Huntington, Tyrone, 
and Altoona, and provisions for the workmen from the same 
quarter. Two or three miles of track had to be relaiu on. 
and with the small force laboring day and vigbt, the work 
was finished, and nine days after the flood the three large 
— and seven miles of double-track road had been re- 

uilt. . 

_West of Altoona, between South Fork and Johnstown, a 
distance of 9 miles, the destruction was greater than on 
any other portion of the line, from the fact that to the force 
of the storm was added the violence of the flood from the 
broken reservoir. 

A large body of men from Altvona began to work west- 
ward from the South Fork bridge, while . e ‘cc.! force at 
Pittsburgh united with the large contingeui from the lines 
west of that point undertook the task of closing the gap 
between Jobnstown bridge and Conemaugh bridge No. 6. 
The combined forces eugaged in repairing this section of 
abcut 9 miles amounted to 3,900 men. 

_The force working west from South Fork had some very 
difficult work to perform. Beside the re-building of the 


South Fork bridge, the replacing of the Conemaugh Viaduct 
fei] to their lot. This trestle bridge is a magnificent example 
of extemporaneous engineering. It is 400 ft. long, 78 ft. 
high and is constructed on a curve. 


the trestle bridge over the Conemaugh, known as No. 6. It 
is situated about half way between the Viaduct and 
Conemaugh Station. The river is wider at this point, and 
while the bridge and its trestle approaches is longer than the 
Viaduct, it is pot so high by 30 ft. This bridge is also a fine 
specimen of rapid bridge building. It is constructed on quite 
a sharp curve, and the total length of the bridge and ap- 
proache: is 600 ft. j 

A striking feat of engineering is seen at Conemaugh. 
Here about 1,500 ft. of the track was prot only 
carried away, but the ground and stone on whicb it was laid 
shared the same fate. The current of the river was changed 
so as to run where the track once rested, and, in order to 
re-establish the line, trestling was put in for the entire ds- 
tance and doubled so as to accommodate two tracks. From 
the eastern end of this trestle to the bridge at Johnstown the 
track with a trifling exception was built anew, a distance of 
tbree miles. The roadway along this section was exposed to 
the full force of the waters, and it was abSolutely annibi- 
lated. Not only were the ties swept away and the rails bent 
and twisted into all manner of shapes, but the earth on 
which the road was built was carried off, and the track site 
so deeply covered ir sand, gravel, and débris that the most 
experienced trackman could not with certainty locate the old 
bed. The entire work was finished and a solid line re-estab- 
lished in ten days, 

The work was done in the face of the most serious obstacles. 
The Jack of communication so as to concentrate material and 
laborers at desired points, the scarcity of material in certain 
quarters, and, above all, the inability to commence work on 
account of the continued high water and the incessant rain. 
There was not an entire fair day during the pregress of the 
work of repairing, but on the contrary a careless downpour 
of rain fell in the western nart of the State ‘througbout the 
week succeeding the flood. The subsistence of the 5,000 men 
at work on the line was a question of great importance. The 
food had to be brought to them from distant points, and 
they bad to be sheltered on the ground. Long trains of cars, 
arranged for sleeping purposes, were disposed at convenient 
places on side tracks, while at other points camps were 
pitched, where the men ate and slept. There was little sleep 
for-them, and, in many instances, gangs of workmen labored 
without relief for twenty-four hours. Thus by ceaseless 
labor, marvelous energy, wonderful, skill, an utter sacrifice 
of personal comfort on the part of engineers and workmen, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad recovered from a blow which 
would have paralyzed the euergies of any other railroad of 
the world. 








Australian Railroads. 


Mr. Heory Greffrath, in bis yearly communication to the 
Journal of the German Ruilroad Union on the Australian 
railruads, gives the following facts concerning those of New 
South Wales, the oldest of the colonies, having just completed 
its 101-t year, on the eastero side of Australia, with an area 
of 308,800 square miles and, at the end of last June, 1,066,- 
783 inhabitants. Its chief city, Sydney, bas 125,000, and 
with its suburbs, 351,000 inhabitants, or about a third of the 
whole population of the colony, leaving the larger part of the 
interior very thinly peopled indeed. 

At the end of 1887 the colony had 2,026 miles of railroad 
owned by the state aud July 1, 1888, 66 miles more. There 
are besides two private railroads, one 45 miles long in a graz- 
ing district, and the other 36 miles, which was only opened 
last January, from the border of South Australia to some 
productive silver mines p 

The 2,036 miles of state railroads completed at the close of 
1887 bad cost, on the average, $63,420 per mile—uot far 
from the average capital account of our railreads. The traiu 
service during the year 1887 was equivalent to a daily 
movement each way of 4.35 trains over the entire system. 
There were 14.451,303 passenger jourueys, aud 3,339,253 
(long) tons of freight 1eported ; but as there are specified 
2,079,644 tons of coal, 1,936,663 bead of cattle, 437,680 
bales uf wool, and 1,112,263 tons of ** other freight,” there 
must be some mistake here. The earnings were at the rate 
of $5,553 per mile of road, and the working expens:s $3,665. 
The net earnings, $1,888 per mile, were 2.96 per cent. on the 
capital invested, against 2.90 in 1886. In 1888 the gross 
earnings increased about 2 per cent. The net is not yet re- 
ported. 

The equipment consists of 426 locomotives, 1,007 passenger 
cars and 8.798 freight cars. There is one :ailroad in the 
colony, the Darling Harbor line, in Sydney, which is but one 
mile kh mg, and bas cost po less than $1,171,050. The next 


miles, $27,375 per mile. The gauge of all the state roads, 
differing from that of the other Australian colonies, is the 
European and American staudard of 4 ft. 8!¢ in.; the cwo 
private roads are of 5 ft. 31n. and 3 ft. 6 in. gauze. 

During 1888, 56 miles of state railroad were opened, and 
in 1887 the Parliament approved plaus for tbe construction 
of 1,246 miles of new railroad, to cost about $57,500,000; 
but the Legislative Council (an upper house) required more 
detailed information and submitted the plau to a committee, 
put the projects, perhaps modified, wili be laid before the Par- 
liament this year. 

The government, moreover, owns 2914 miles of tramways 
ec mnecting Sydney with its suburbs, and the latter with 
each other. These curried more than 50,C00,000 passengers 
in 1887, and earned $1,042,075; but as the working expenses 
were more than 96 per cent. of the earnings, the net was bu 
$61 600, or 134 per cent. on their cost of $170,333 per mile. 

It has been decided to light the cars hereafter by elec- 
tricity. 

South Australia is now a misncmer, as it extends from the 
south to the north coast, with Victoria, New South Wales 
and Queensland on the east, and West Australia on the 
west. It bas the enormous area of 605,950 square miles, 
and only 312,100 inhabitants. It bas been in financial diffi- 
cuities, as might be guessed, from the fact that with this 
small population it has a public debt of more than $100,- 
000,000—$323 per inhabitant; but it should be remembered 





in cost, from Sydney south along the coast 58 miles, cost | 
$80,39C per mile ; the cheapest, from Junee to Hay, 167; 
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that the Australian colonies own the land, and get rental for 
it when used for grazing, and a pretty good price when 


| bought for farming. There are also valuable mines in Sou'h 
The next important feature in the rebuilding of the road is | Australia, for the profitable workiog of which railroads are 


necessary. July 1, 1888, the colony had 1,500 miles of rail- 
road, and 80 miles more than the year before, and two lines, 
whose aggregate length will be 324 miles, were under con- 
struction, One of these extends from the recently entirely 
unsettled porth coast, iu the tropics (south latitude 12° 47’) 
soutbeastward. Near the close of 1888, 124 miles of this 
line were opened. 

The 1,500 miles open July 1, 1888, had cost on the aver- 
age $31,440 per mile. They earned during the previous 
year atthe rate of $2,567 per mile gross and $1,462 net, 
which is at the rate of 4.66 per cent. on their cost. The 
efforts of the colony are now chiefly directed to the com- 
pletion of a line entirely across the continent from the north 
to the south coast, of which parts have been completed, but 
1,125 miles remain to ve built. 

This was the only Australian colony which bad continued 
the use of three classes of passengers, and it abolished the 
third class July 1, 1888. 

Queenslaud bas been a colony ouly 30 years. Its area is 
448,127 square miles and its population 366,940, of whom 
only 42 per cent. were females. It is the oortheastern 
culouy of Australia and Jargely iu the tropics Its debt is 
even higher than that of South Australia, being $334 per in- 
habitaut. Its first railroad was opened no longer ago than 
1865. Its railroad progress may be sbown summarily as 
follows: 


Year... 1865. 1870. 1875. 1880. 1885. 1888. 
Miles... 21 206 263 632 1,490 1,895 


During 1887, 211 miles were opened, and in 1888, down 
to Nov. 15, 120 miles, at which date 365 miles were under 
construction, the contract for 38 miles was about to be let, 
and projects for 197 miles bad been approved. All of the 
railroads ase of 314 ft. gauge. and all belong to the state. 
Tbe system at the cluse of 1887 bad cost $31,215 per mile. 
They eatued in that year $2,283 per mile gross and $738 net. 
The net was 2 13 per cent. on the capital invested, and the 
gevernment bad to provide for the interest from other 
sources the sum of $1 368,862 The lines are mostly new, 
h -wever, and the couatry is oew, and unless the colony’s 
growth shall be slower than has been expected, the railroads 
are likely to be a good investment. 

Tue railroads of this colony, New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia are now connected by the completion 
of the Hawkesbury Bridge, to form a continuous line from 
Brisbane southward by Sidoey to Melbourne, and thence to 
Adelside, South Australia—1,812 miles. 

Through round-trip tickets, good for three months, between 

Melbourne aud Brisbane, are sold for £10 first-class and 
£6i< second-class = $48.66 and $33.45, which are very low 
rates for a thinly-peopled country. The New York-Jackson- 
ville rate of $50 is for a much shorter distance. Queen-land 
rates on agricultural products to Brisbane per to. (of 2,240 
ib-.) per mile are; First 50 miles, 7 cents; following 50 miles, 
2cents; 10°) to 200 miles, 1 cent; more than 200 miles, 14 
cent. These rates from Kansas City or Omaha to Chicago 
would make the charge per 2,240 ibs. = 7 x50+50x2+ 100 
~1+290x«!, = $695, or 31 cents per 100 Ibs. It is not 
many years since the prevalent rate to Chicago was about 
equal to this, the country being very much more populous 
than Queensland is: but the railroads could not fall back on 
the government treasury to pay half the iuterest on their 
cost. 

The colony of Victoria, which is on the southeast coast, bas 
Melbourne for its capital, and, with au area of 87,850 -quare 
miles, bas 1,060,009 inhabitants, had 2,017%¢ miles of rail- 
rvad in operation July 1, 1888, an increase of 137% miles 
within a year. In 1884 the government provided for the 
construction of 1,189 miles by a loan of £8,000,000, and of 
this 321 miles had b en completed and 519 m:les were under 
construction, while the remainder was to be given out to con- 
tractors during the current year. 

Ybe most notable fact in the working of the railroads 
during the year ending June 30, 1888, was the expenditure 
of £128,988 on account of the victims of tae collision at 
Windsor, near Melbourne. Damages were paid to no less 
than 260 persons, in sums varying from £10 to £13,000 
each. This was more than an eighth of the net earnings, 
which were thereby reduced slightly below the interest on 
the capital borrowed by the state to build the roads. But for 
that, the net earnings would bave been 4.27 per cent on the 
cost of the roads. The particular live on which the collision 
occurred is only 16'¢ miles long, and the damage account 
absorbed more thin four-fifths of its net earnings, leaving 
the income on its cupital cost only 1 33 per cent., against 7.37 
the year before. The government, since the \Vindsor 
accident, bas decided to make a slight increase in tbe pas- 
senger fares to serve specially as insurance against accidents. 
It has also decided to provide special storage at 170 statioas 
(one to every 12's miles) for such freigbt as milk, butter and 
cheese, and special trains to carry it directly to Melbourne, 
where cold storage is provided for it. At the close of 1888 
the length of road in this colony had increased to 2,167 
miles. 


The fastest trains in Victoria are: 
tance. Time. Per hour. 
Miles. H. M. Miles. 
100 3 2 


Melbourne to Sandhurst............. 12 3144 
- * ER 6 ac vameceseses 100 3 35 28 
= © DED. becce stvaeste 508 18 5 28 
= fl 576 19 11 30 


The Railway Cummis<ioners of the colony have decided 
iv establish the *‘ Victorian Railways General Library,” 
which is to include all publications relating to railroads, At 
the close of 1888 it contained 3,115 volumes. 

West Australia has a larger territory than any of the other 
Australian colonies—nearly a million square miles—but its 
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population was only 42,043 at the end of September, 1888. 
It bas six state railroads in operation, whose aggregate length 
is 199 miles, the longest being 110 miles long, and 53 miles 
of private railroads, built to carry timber from forests to the 
sea coast. 

A line 245 miles has been opened this year which was built 
by a company which received a land grant of 12,000 acres 
per mile. Another line 260 miles long simuarly subsidized 
is being constructed and probably will be completed by the 
end of next year. Negotiatious are in progress for another 
Jine, 750 miles, to be begun within two years and finished 
within seven, for a grant of 25,000 acres per mile. 

Tasmania, the island formerly known as Van Diemen’s 
Land, has 142,478 inhabitants. At the end of 1887 it had 
31S miles of railroad in operation and 12% under construc- 
tion. The lines in operation barely earn their working ex- 
penses, and the government pays the interest on their cost . 
In 1888 6!¢ miles more were opened and 49 miles were put 
under contract. 

New Zealand, which is generally regarded as on the aver- 
age more fertile than Australia itself, but bas not been 
settled long, has been too ambitious, and is now suffering 
trom areaction. With anarea of 103,800 square miles, it 

. had 603,361 inhabitants at the end of 1887, and in the first 
ten months of 1888 the emigration exceeded the immigra- 
tion by 9,340, so that the population for the time is decreas. 
ing, the result of hard times. At the end of March, 1888, 
the colony owned 1,751 miles of narrow gauge railroad in 
op2ration, and there were besides 92 miles owned by com- 
panies. In the following six months the net earnings of the 
state system were equal to 2.3 per cent. of its cost. The 
traffic is very thin, the average train movement being equiv- 
alent to 2.3 trains each way daily over the entire system. 

The seven Australian colonies together at the close of 1888 
had 10,081 miles of railroad in operation, being an increase 
of 456 miles during the year, which is not inconsiderable for 
a population of 3,552,000 pecple, though it is scattered over 
a surface of more tban 3 000,000 square miles. The colouial 
debts amount to nearly $800,000,000, which is as heavy in 
proportion to population asa debt of $14,000,000,000 for 
the United States, including state as well as national debts. 
It is very important to bear in mind, however, that the 
Australian colonies bave something to show for their debt; 
they own nearly all their railroads, and they own most of 
the unoccupied lands, which are usually not given away, 
but sold to settlers, at prices as high asa pound per acre. The 
borrowiug of money to build railroads which will make this 
vast landed estate marketable, even though the lines should 
not for years earn interest on their cost, might be good 
policy for an individual land-owner; but in land operations 
it is very easy to miscalculate the amount that will be taken 
in a given time, especially when competing owners make im- 
provements to attract buyers or tenants; and the different 
Australian colonies with respecc to each other are somewhat 
like different land owners in a new city or country. In the 
aggregate they may provide more houses, and streets and 
farms than they can get occupants for. 





RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 

In Missouri, the property of the defendant railroad com- 
pany, which was insolvent, was made up of the consolidation 
of anumber of lines, some of which were taken by lease. 
Receivers were appointed te manage the entire system, and 
it was provided that any lessor might at any time assert his 
right to possession of lines leased by him for unpaid rent. On 
the petition of the receivers, showing that one branch o0/ the 
system, leased to the defendants by the intervenor, was 
earning more than operating expenses, an order was made 
directing that after meeting obligations which had been 
directed to be discharged by former orders, the rental on 
such branch should be paid to the intervenor, until other- 
wise directed, out of the rents and profits. The Federal 
Court holds that, as the obligations directed to be paid by 
former orders amounted to a large sum, and were never paid, 
the intervenor bad no right to rely upon said order, and was 
not entitled to rent under it. 

In Missouri an ordinance of the city of St. Joseph gave the 
St. J. & C. B. R. Co. the right of way over certain streets to 
George alley, provided that its road within the city limits 
should be open to all other railroad companies that should 
have obtained permission of the city. Therenfter the Sc. J. 
& ©. B. R Co. covsolidated with the M. V. R. Co., forming 
a new company, tbe defendant, which built its road from the 
terminus at George alley, and connected with the M. V. 
tracks, making a continuous road through the city. The 
Federal Court rules that the new company is not entitled to 
the rights of the old one.” 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin holds that the legislature 
bas the power to enact laws for the enforcement of liens for 
labor upon bridges and other structures of a railroad com- 
pany, though part and parcel of its road, and essential to 
the complete operation thereof. * 

The Supreme Court of Indiana rules that where a con- 
tractor engages to construct its road for a railroad company, 
stipulating that he shall not be required to commence work 
until after the company has become possessed of means tu 
pay him, and on account of a deficiency of funds the con- 
tractor refuses to proceed with the work, a contract entered 
into by third parties, by which they agree that, if the con- 
tractor will go on with ihe work, they will make up such 
deficiency, is founded upon a consideration, and is valid.* 

In New York the Supreme Court decides that under the 
Rapid Transit Act giving to companies formed thereunder 
the right to acquire the real estate necessary to enable them 
to »perate their railroads, such a company, which has two 
routes, crossing each other at right angles, whereby the 
danger from collision is great, may acquire the corner 
property at such crossing for the purpose of providing the 
curve necessary to allow the trains on one route to turn into 
the street occupied by the other, and thereby to avoid such 
danger.® 
Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that a railroad whose 
line extends from Atlanta to West Point, Ga., having receiv- 
ed at Atlanta goods for shipment, consigned to Dallas, Tex.. 
and having fixed by contract with tbe consignor the rate of 
freight for the whole distance, apportioning a part of the 
same among these carriers, itself iacluded, to New Orleans, 


and assessing the balance for the transportation beyond 
New Orleans, the contract was, prima facie, a through 
contract, and bound the initial company for perform- 
ance to Dallas, the point of destination. This was so, 
notwithstanding the named rate was subject to change 
without notice. & 

Io Missouri it is held by the Supreme Court that where an 
agent to whom goods are consigned by his principal, end 
who has no pecuniary interest in them beyond bis lien for 
commissions, contracts with a common carrier for their de 
livery, he may sue the carrier in his own name for their 
wrongful delivery. 

The Supreme Court of Texas holds that an express war- 
rauty in a policy of insurance that ‘ this insurance shall not 
inure to the benefit of any carrier” is valid, and all rights 
under the policy are forfeited upon the execution of a con- 
tract by the insured to give the carrier the benefit of such 
insurance. The fact that the contract of insurance was 
issued without the knowledge or privity of the carrivr is im- 
material, * 

In Tennessee the Supreme Court rules that where goods 
are delivered to a railroad for shipment under a bill of 
lading stipulating that in case of loss the measure of damages 
should be the value of the goods at the place of shipment, 
but Une carrier was guilty of a conversion of the goods, such 
stipulation in the bill of lading is properly ignored, and the 
value of the goods at the place of destination is the measure 
of recovery.” 

In Kentucky it is laid down by the Court of Appeals that 
to entitle an abutting owner to enjoin the operation of a 
railroad in a street, which has been constructed by legisla- 
tive sanction and with the consent of the city, it must clearly 


able use of the street, and not merely that he has suffered an 
legal redress, 1° 


public street for which no grade had been established, but 
« hich wonld evidently require grading in the near future. 
The track was laid two or three feet above the natural level 


plaintiff's abutting lots. The Supreme Court holds that 


such actual damages as he may suffer by the diminution of 
rental value, but could not recover for a depreciation in the 
total value of the inheritance, as it cannot be presumed, in 
view of the condition of the street, that a permanent nuisance 
was intended. !! 

The Supreme Ccurt of Arkansas holds that in a proceeding 
by a railroad company to condemn land for a right of way, 
the assessment of damages is not necessarily restricted to the 
injury done to the particular tract described in the petition. 
If the tract described is part of a larger connected body of 
land, the owner may recover for injury to the tract asa 
whole, If the tract traversed vy the road is part of a farm, 
its use as such is notice to the company that an injury to a 
part impairs the value of the whole farm as a unit. !* 

ln the same state it is held by the Supreme Court that in 
ascertaining the amount of damages to be awarded to the 
owner of a farm part of whichis taken for a railroad, the 
tendency to frighten teams employed on the farm, by the 
runving of trains, etc., is not tov remote to be taken into con- 
sideration, 15 


Injuries to Passengers. Employes and Strangers. 

ln Massachusetts the Supreme Judicial Court rules that 
children of such age that they are carried free if accompanied 
by adults are passengers for whose safe carriage the railroad 
is responsible, even though those in charge of them are rid- 
ing on free passes, 14 


road about 5.30a.m. The morning was cold, and during 
the night it had been sleeting, making it dangerous to walk 
on the sidewalks. Ou going down the stairway leading from 


was taken to the hospital, where he died a few days after, 
there being evidence that be had been drinking freely before 
the accident, and that the delirium from which he died was 
delirium tremens, Tre stairway was inclosed the height of 
a hand-rail, and was covered by a roof projecting about a 
foot on each side. The steps were very slippery at the time 
of the accident, and there was no evidence that any ashes or 
sawdust, or anything of that nature, had been spread on 


snow and sleet. The Courtof Appeals holds that the rail- 
road is not responsible, 15> 

In Indiana, in an action for damages for injuries toa 
passenger on defendant’s train through a collision at a cross- 


ing with signals to regulate the passage of trains; that the 
engineer of defendant’s train brought his train toa stop 760 
ft. south of the crossing, rang the bell and sounded the whis- 
ule, and obtained the signal for his train to pass over the 
crossing. The Supreme Court rules that the failure of the 
engineer to stop his train near the crossing and inform bim- 
self whetber or not there was an approaching train on the 
other railroad, and in the vicinity of the crossing, was gross 
negligence, for which defevdant was liable. 1° 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decides that a rule, 


gage at only one of its five stations in a city, which is less 
convenient for such passengers as desire to transfer baggage 


station, though the trains regularly stop at the other stations 
to allow passeng@rs to alight from or get on them, is unrea- 
sonable and void.17 

The Supreme Court of Illinois rules that where one pur- 
chases a ticket, which the conductor acting under instruc- 


passenger, refusing either to pay or leave the train, is ex- 
pelled, the latter may recover the cost of a ticket frcom the 
point where he was expelled to bis destination, aud such 
damages as he sustained on account of the delay in being re 
quired to leave the train. The passenger may also recover 
for the indignity in being compelled to leave the train; and, 
if more force was used than was uecessary in ejecting bim, 
he may recover for the personal injuries resulting directly 
from such excessive force.1* 

In Mississippi the Supreme Cout holds that where a pas- 
sepger on a train 1s abused and insulted by the conductor, 


not transferable, and, without being given reasonable time 
to produce his ticket, is required to leave the train, he may 
recover exemplary damages.?9 

A statute of Massachusetts provides that if by reason of 
the negligence ot a railroad company the life of a passenger, 
or of a person being in the exercise of due diligence and not 
a passenger, is lost, the company shall be liable in damages 
assessed with reference to the degree of culpability of the 
company or of its servants or agents. Defendant was oper- 
ating a road leased’ from the state. An accident was caused 
by water workiu., away the embankment under the track, 
the ditches baving been filled fur two months, and persons 
riding on the train were killed. The Supreme Judicial Court 
holds that the defendant was not responsible for the defective 
condition of the road unless it had notice of the same, or 
might bave had notice by exercise «f due care. But it is 
liable if the danger might have been discovered by due care, 





appear that he has been deprived of his mght to the reason- | 
annoyance or inconvenience, though such as to entitle him to | 


in Mi-s uri the defendant constructed its railroad upon a ! 


of the street, practically cutting off access from the street to | 


plaintiff was entitled at least to nominal damages, and to} 


In New York a passenger took a train on an elevated rail- | 


the station to the street, be fell and fractured his leg. He} 


them, or that any attempt had been made to remove the | 


ing, it appearei that a watchman was stationed at the cross- | 


made by a railroad company, to sell tickets and deliver bag- | 


to another road, and to carry all baggage on to the main | 


tiens, but without legal right, retuses to accept, and the | 


who bas been informed tbat he has sold his ticket, which was | 


even though the defect was in the original construction of 
the lersed road, or was due to failure of the commonwealth 
to make repairs which it was under contract to make.?° 

In Pennsylvania the conductor of a train announced that 
the next stop would be at J. Atthe next stop some one 
called out the name of the station J. In fact the train bad 
been signaled, and bad stopped before reaching the station. 
Plaintiff, a passenger, got off burriediy, thinking be bad 
reached the station, and, it being a dark, rainy and freezing 
night, when he stepped from the train he fell into a creek 
and was injured. Ihe Supreme Court holds the railroad lia- 
ie, 

The Supreme Court of Georgia rules that if an employé is 
killed while in disobedience of a rule of the company or an 
order of the conductor, given him while he is under the 
command of the conductor, his widow cannot recover unless 
the disobedience did not directly or indirectly ccntribute to 
the injury, and that the burden is on plaintiff to show that 
it did nct thus contribute. But if the employés were in the 
habit of disobeying him, with his knowledge, in the way 
that deceased was doing, it would not bar recovery.22 

A Kentucky statute provides that, if the life of any person 
is lost by the willful neglect of any other person or corpora- 
tion, or of their agents or servants, punitive damages may 
be recovered therefor. The Court of Appeals decides that 
where a servant is killed in working on dangerous prentises, 
furnished by the master, and he knew the condition of the 
| prettises, and continued te use them without objection, the 

master is not liable, as he is not guilty ot willful neglect.?° 
| In Missouri an engineer pulled his trainin on a side track 
to clear the main track for a passenger train then due. He 
could not see to the rear of his train from either side of the 
cab, on account of obstructions, and at a call from the rear 
brakeman stepped on the main track, and directed the fire- 
map to move the train forward. While standing on the 
track, and locking to the rear of his train,a hand-car with 
sectionmen on it ran over him. The car was run at a very 
rapid rate of speed. When at the depot, the sectionmen 
could see to and beyond the place where deceased was stand- 
ing. Tbe Supreme Court holds the railroad liable and that 
the engineer’s action is not defeated by the fact that at the 
time of the accident be was violating a rule forbidding engi- 
neers to permit firemen to operate the engine, except when 
they are themselves present upon it, there being evidence to 
to the effect that at the t:me of the accident, and for years 
before, there was an established usage on the part of defend- 
ant’s engineers, known and acquiesced in by the supericr 
| officers, to allow firemen to make short moves, the engineer 
not being at the time on the engine, but near enough to give 
directions. *4 
In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that the diligence and 
| care in sounding whistle or bell and checking speed of trains 
at crossings is generally for the benefit of those crossing the 
track and not those walking along it Ordimary care by one 
crossing a railroad upon a public crossing is not the measure 
of ordinary care for one usivg the track to walk upon, al- 
though at the moment he may be at or on such a crossing. 
One who undertakes to make a passway of a railroad must 
; use that degree of diligence which every prudent person uses 
who puts himself unnecessarily ip a perilous situation. ?> 
The Court of Appeals of Kentucky holds that the fact that 
a railroad crosses a mghway on a trestle dues not exempt it 
| from the duty of giving warning of the approach of its 
trains to such crossing. °° 
In Texas a boy, n:ne years old, was last seen by his father 
walking between the rails in the direction of bis home, which 
was }¢ mile distant; about an hour anda half after a heavily- 
loaded freight train passed, carrying a bright head-hgbt. and 
making a noise that could be heard for a mile; next morning 
the mangied remains of the boy were found on the track, 150 
or 200 yards north of a crossing. blood having been found on 
the track some distance from the crossing; contrary to the 
usual custom, no bell was rung or whistle blown at the cross- 
| ing on this occasion. The engineer testified that he kepta 
careful lookout and ran over no one. There was no witness 
to the accident, and nothing to show that the boy, who bad 
been reared in the vicinity, and was bright aud well-ac- 
quainted with the danger from the railroad trains, had exer- 
cised due care. The Supreme Court reverses a judgment 
| against the railroad,°7 


| 
| 
| 
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TECHNICAL. 


Car Notes. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has ordered 500 new coal 
cars. 

The Ellis Car Co., of Amesbury, Mass., last week shipped 
two open and one closed car to Toledo, O. 

The Newburyport Car Co. shipped to Boston last week two 
open cars, constructed with iron posts and frames, made of 
| wrought and malleable iron, which were designed by the 
| Superintendent. The roofs are also of a new design, and 

are espec ally adapted to the u-e of electric motor cars, The 
| company has 12 of these cars nearly completed for the East 


| 
| 
| 


| Boston & Revere Beach Road. 

Bridge Notes. 
|The commissioners of Washington County, Tex., will re- 
| ceive bids for building two bridges until Aug. 12, bidders to 
| furnish plans and specifications. 
| The county commissioners will build a bridge across the 
| Smith River at Leaksville, N. C., and will award the con- 
tract about July 15. 

Proposals are wanted unti} July 6 for the erection of an 
iron superstructure over the ‘uscarawas River, at Clinton, 
Ohio. 

The Youngstown Bridge Co., of Youngstown, O., is making 
rapid progress in the erection of its plant near Youngstown. 
The capital stock is $100,000, paid up. Tbe main building 
will be 75x800 ft., with a wing 60x105 ft., and the other 
buildings willcover a large space. The company is now ready 
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to make contracts end the works will be in full operation 
within 60 days. J. W. McDonald, late superintendent cf the 
Mt. Vernon Briage Works, is Manager, and W. L. Cowles, 
late engineer of the King Bridge Co., Cleveland, is Chief En- 
gineer. 

The contract was let last week at Beardstown, IIl., fora 
highway bridge consisting of seven spans of 107 ft. each, 
with a draw of over 300 ft., the entire structure to be 1,060 
ft. in length. There were eigh. bidders for the work. The 
nog was awaided to the Milwaukee Bridge & Iron 

orks, 


Tbe contract was let this week for the construction of a 
wrought-iron highway bridge over the Passaic River, at 
Rutherford, N. J. 

The Atlanta Bridge & Axle Co. has commenced building 
an iron bridge over the Chattahoochie River at Eufaula, 
Ala., for the Central of Georgia. 

The Pittsburgh Bridge Co. bas been awarded contracts for 
new bridgesat New Florence, Nineveb, Blairsville and 
Livermore, 1n Pennsylvania. 


The Canton (O.) Iron Works have been a warded the con- 

tract to build a bridge at Rockville, Ind., across the Big 
Raccoon at $4,900. There were 15 bidders. 

Proposals are invited by the United States Government for 
the construction of an iron or steel bridge across the Kansas 
river at Fort Riley, Kan. The bridge will consist of a main 
span of 250 ft., resting on iron tubular piers, and an approach 
span of 8O ft. The main span will be a pin-connected truss, 
and the approach span may be either pin-connected, or built 
asa plate or lattice girder. This span will be located over 
the tracks of the Union Pacific. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berli: , Conn., has _re- 
ceived the contract for a new foundry building for the Wil- 
cox Crittenden Co., of Middletown, Conn., to be made entirely 
of iron. The company is also building a new iron building 
for the Holmes, Booth & Hayden Co., of Waterbury. Conn., 
anda new iron casting-house for the Shelby Irou Works at 
Shelby, Ala. 

Manufacturing and Business. 

Sales of the Dunbam storm-proof freight ear door bave re- 
cently been made to the following roads: Richmond & Dan- 
ville; New Brunswick: Fitchburg; Cleveland & Canton; 
Seaboard & Roanoke; Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf; 
St. Lonis, Arkansas & Texas; Kansas City, Wyandotte & 
Northwestern; Lake Erie & Western; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the American Live Stock & Transit Co. 

The Boston & Albany will light its new depot at Spring- 
field, Mass., with the Edison system, driven by two 65 h. p. 
Westinghouse compound engines, coupled directly to the 
shafting. 

The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., of Providence, 
R. L., has recently brought out an improved set of steel 
reference discs, 45 in the set, hardened and ground for use 
in connection with ordinary machine sbop manipulations 
such as testing sizes, setting calipers and making standard 
gauges. 

The Billings & Spencer Co., of Hartford, Conn., has built 
an addition of 40 x 90 ft, to the rear of its forge shop. This 
new building 1s of brick, with 16-iu. walls, and is soon to be 
extended to the street in front. The new die fire-proof build- 
ing is 40 x GG ft., and contains more than 100 tons of dies, 
which are numbered and classified in such a way that a mo- 
ment’s inspection of the catalogue locates any desired pat- 
tern. This firm now makes solid crescent drop-forged steel 
gauges in the rough, in sizes from lf in. up to 2 in., ad- 
vancing by eighths, so that by grinding out jj, in., double 
this number of sizes can be obtained. This firm is also mak- 
ing full sets of special drop-forged steel wrenches for locomo- 
tives. 

The American Steam Gauge Co., of Boston, Mass., is add- 
ing some of the most improved tools and machines to its 
works, with a view of increasing and reducing the cost of 
production as well as improving tbe quality. 

The orders for May of the Westinghouse Machine Co. ag- 
gregate 82 engines footing up to over 4,500 h. p., of which 
2,200 h. p. was for compound engines. The demand for the 
compound engine is steadily on the increase. In the first 
six days of June their orders had already amounted to 1,000 
h. p. 

The American Tool Works, of Cleveland, O., intend to en- 
large its plant, and will probably put in a compound con- 
densing engine of 150 to 200 h. p. Partof this power will 
probably be distributed to others by electricity. 

The Robert W. Hunt Co., Bureau of Inspection and Tests, 
at Chicago, is at present engaged on deliveries of rails to the 
Pennsylvania Company; Baltimore & Ohio; Georgia; New 
York Central & Hudson River; New York, Lake Erie & 
Western; Central of New Jersey; Fitcbburg; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Alabama Terminal & Improvement 
Co.; Chicago & Eastern Lilinois, ete. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, of Philadelphia, have 
been awarded the contract for building the cylinder boring 
machines for the Westinghouse Air Brake Co.’s new works 
near Pittsburgh. 


Work has begun on the foundation of the Fitchburg 
wood-working machine shop at East Fitchburg, Mass. The 
new structure will be 30 x 60 ft. and two stories high. The 
lower story is to be filled with wood-working machinery. 
Upholstery and cabinet work will be done on the second 
floor. The erection of the two remaining shops will prob- 
ably be postponed till next year. 

The American Brake Co. is crowded with orders for en- 
gine brakes, and is compelled to make enlargements of its 
plant in order to meet the increasing demands. Only a few 
mouths ago the company expended some $20,000 or $25,000 
in extensions and additions to ¢quipment, but further en- 
largements and improvements have been since ordered. The 
blacksmith shop. is being extended into another large room, 
in order to give more space for the working of the steam 
hammers, and in an outlying building a large japanning 
oven is in course of construction. The company’s steam 
plant consists of the Babcock & Wilcox boilers, the Roney 
mechanical stoker and the Westinghouse compound engines. 
All the steam pipes are covered with the Magnesia sectional 
covering. 

The Omaha & Council Bluffs Railroad & Bridge Co. bas 
placed orders for three more Westinghouse compound engines 
of 200 b. p. each, making five in use in this plant. 

The Dunham Manufacturing Co. report recent sales of the 
globe ventilator to the West Shore, Boston & Maine, Central 
of New Jersey, Michigan Central, Missouri Pacific and the 
New Brunswick Railroads. 

The Central steel brake beam, for which Thos. B. Inness & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York, are agents, was shown at 
Saratoga, applied to the Wagner car, which was equipped 
with the Pintsch light. 

_ The recently circulated report that by reason of his late 
illness Mr. Charles P. Deane, of the Deane Steam Pump Co., 
of Holyoke, Mass., has been permanently injured is wholly 
without foundation. We have his own words for it that he 
never felt better in his life. Although he was at one time 
given up by his physicians, he is now full of business engage- 








ments. The works are running 24 hours, and are working 
on several water stations for railroads, 


Iron and Steel. 

The immense plant of the Reading Iron Works, which 
failed four poate ago for over $1,000,000, was put up for 
sale at Reading, Pa., July 1. The bidding began on the 
property in its entirety, and was sold to William P. Bard, of 
Reading, for $150,000, subject to a mortgage of $600,000. 
nt Bard purchased it tor the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road. 

The Stering Steel Works, of Demmler, Pa., are about to 
be increased in size. The company has been reorganized 
and the capital stock increased $150,000. 

The Carbon Iron Co. bas, within the last two weeks, com- 
pleted two new heating furnaces, with 28 ft. beds, almost 
doubling its output. The company is very busy on a large 
order for iron to be used in the new Merchants’ Bridge at St. 
Louis, and is also turning out some heavy universal plates 
made entirely from open-hearth steel for the Watervelt Ar- 
senal, at West Troy, New York. 


The Paige Tube Co. has been organized at Warren, O., to 
succeed the Warren Tube Co., of that place. Arrangements 
are being made to put the works in operation. ‘TT. 5. 
Bray, formerly Manager of the tube department of the 
Riverside Iron Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., will be Super- 
intendent. 


Tne Birmingham Rolling Mill Co. of Birmingham, Ala. ,held 
its annual meeting recently, electing the following officers: 
G. W. Norton, President: W. B. Caldwell, Vice-President; 
B. du Pont, Treasurer. Thomas Ward is General Manager 
of the mill, and John D. Dwyer is Superintenient in charge 
of the mill departments. 

The Louisville & Nashville bas placed orders for the 
season for spikes with the Tredegar Iron Works, for splice- 
bars with the Springfield Iron Works, and for bolts with the 
Upson Nut Co. 


The annual meeting of the Bethlehem Iron Co. was held at 
Bethlebem, Pa , last week, the company electing the fullow- 
irg officers: President, W. W. Thurston; Vice-President, 
R. P. Linderman; Treasurer, C. O. Brunner; Secretary, 
Abraham 8. Schropp. ‘There has been no change in the 
mauagement of the works. 


The rolling mill of the Wheatland Iron Co., at Wheatland, 
Pa., which has been idle for some years, bas been put in 
operation under the management of Henry Friend, of Pitts- 
burgb. 

The Pennsylvania Construction Co., of Pittsburgh, as been 
given the contract for the iron roof for the post-office build 
ing, now in course of erection in that city. The contract 
price for the work is $50,740. 

The Columbus Machine Co., of Columbus, O., is building 
three blowing-engines for James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
O., for the use of the Bookwalter [ron & Steel Co. in the new 
Bookwalter process of steel-making. The engines are of 40- 
in. diameter and 2 ft. stroke. 

McClure & Schuler, of Pittsburgh, have contracted with 
the Riverside tron Works, of Wheeling, W. Va., for the 
erection of a new blast furnace in place of the present one 
at that place. It will be fitted with three Massick & Crooke’s 
hot blast fire-brick stoves. In October last there were but 
three of these stoves in operation in this country. Since that 
time 72 stoves have been put in operation, including the 
following list: Three for the Williamson Iron Co., at 
Birmingham, Ala.; three for the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill Co., at Bay View, Wis. ; three for the Thomas Lron Co., 
at Niles, Ohio. There are now 16 stoves in course of erec- 
tion. This mcludes the following orders: Three for Shoen- 
berger, Speer & Co., at Pittsburgh; two for the Paducah 
Iron Co., at Paducah, Ky.; one for the Chicago Furnace 
Co., at Chicago, to supplement the present fire-brick stoves, 
and fuur for the Carrie Furnace Co., of Pittsburgh. 


The American Solid Steel Wheel. 


There was shown at the Car-Builders’ Convention at Sara- 
toga last week a solid sieel wheel made by the American 
Car Wheel Co., of Boston. The fragments of a broken 
wheel exhibited showed a fracture of fine and homogeneous 
structure. The wheel before being put in service is turned 
true and mated. The same metal of which these wheels are 
made has been in use for some time for tires on some 
of the New England roads, and has given a mileage 
of 250,000 miles in two years. Several wheels have 
made over 172,000 miles without turning. The company 
will guarantee a mileage of 50,000 miles for the solid 
wheel. The wheel which was exhibited weighed 650 lbs., 
and it was stated that it would be sold at $22.50, and orders 
will Le taken now for wheels for any sort of equipment in 
size of from 28 to 42 mm. The agency for the saie of this 
wheel has been taken by Fred. A. Houdlette & Co., 272 
Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


The New Locomotive Shops at Horwich, 
England. 


One of the most interesting places which the American Engi- 
neers have visited in England is the uvew locomotive shops of 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire, at Horwict, a few miles from 
Mancaester. These shops are of particular interest because 
they were designed from the past experience of two well- 
known railroad men, Mr. Ramsbottom and Mr. Aspinwall, 
who has charZe of the shops and is the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railroad. These 
shops cover 13!¢ acres, and are fitted in the most com- 
plete manner with modern tools of all descriptions. 

They have been erected for the purpose of repairing and 
renewing the whole of the Jocomotive stock and carrying cut 
the mechanical engineering work of the road. he car- 
riage of materials from storesand work to their several 
shops is done by means of tramways, 1-iv. gauge, of 
which there is five miles, the heavy work being drawn by 
small locomotive engines specially built for the purpose. 
The whole of the furnaces 1n the steel foundry and forge are 
heated by gas made from a series of Wilson’s gas producers. 
The iron foundry is 212 ft. long by 111 ft. wide, fitted with 
two cupolas, supplied with blasts from a Root’s blower. 
Hydraulic power 1s used for working the cranes, iv addition 
to which there are two overhead rope-power traveling 
cranes. The natural formation of land which necessitates 
the rail level at rear of foundries being considerably higher 
than the floors of foundries, permits « f coke and iron being 
unicaded and wheeled direct to the charge holes of the cupolas. ! 

The erecting sbop, 1,520 ft. long by 118 ft. wide, 
has been arranged for the repairs of existing and the 
building of new engines and tenders, and is supplied with 
twenty 30-ton overhead power cranes, driven by wall en- 
gines. Access for engines to the centre portions of this 
long shop is obtained by two transfer tables driven by chains, 

As a whole this shop is one of the most modern in the 
world. Without a visit to the works in actual operation a 
full comprehension of the vastness and completeness of de- 
tail cannot be bad; and one must see the special machinery 
at work upon the varius details of construction in order to 
obtain a realization of the value of special machinery for 
this class ot work. Among the many interesting features ot 


the bodies and stub ends of connecting and parajlel rods, 
long lathe beds, 75 ft., with several head and tail stocks at 
any desired distance apart, with shifting countershaft on long, 
cast iron brackets to allow the head stock to be moved at will’ 
special grinding machines for bushings and holes in valve 
gear connections; special cylinder borers, drills and pc rt mill- 
ing machine; a new design of combined boiler sheet edge 
planer avd boring mill for facing curved sheets after flang- 
ing; bydraulic press for sbaping steel plate; metal saws, both 
cold and hot, at high speed, and cold with sharp teeth to cut 
steel and iron as witha milling cutter; special boiler sheet 
drills, and, not the least important, a most ingenious device 
for drilling and tapping stay bolt holes and screwing in the 
bolts. 

Indian Railroads. 
In a communication from the India Office to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which had urged on Viscount Cross 
the importance of a more rapid development of the Indian 
railroad mileage, it was stated that the total mileage com- 
pleted on the 3lst of March, 1889, was 15,243!¢ miles, of 
which 880! miles had been opened during the past twelve 
months. In addition to thir, there were then 341 miles under 
construction. 

The Siberian Railroad. 

The Special Commission sitting at St. Petersburg, and deal- 
ing with the question of the Siberian Railroad, bas just con- 
cluded its labors. It has adopted, in its entirety, the project 
elaborated for this er ony by the late General Pauker. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the railroad will pass by Oinsk, 
Tomsk, Irkutsk, Tchita and Stretensk, and will end at Viad- 
ivostok, The whole line wiil be constructed in five or six 
years. The cost of construction is estimated at 25,000 
roubles og verst, or about 80,000 francs per kilometre.— 
Herapath’s, 

Burnt Clay Ballast. 
The Iowa Clay Ballast Co., of Kansas City, has been given 
large contract for supplying the burnt clay ballast te the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which has had a considerable 
length of line iv Lowa ballasted with it for some time. The 
ballast is also used by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy furnishes the coal for 
burning the clay and transports it, it being burnt and loaded 
by the lowa Clay Ballast Co. at 50 centsa yard. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost of placing it under the track will 
be 9414 cents per yard agaiust #1.25 for stone ballast. The 
cost to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, burnt and loaded, 
is about 63 cents per yard. 


Approximate Formulas for the Ellipse and Ellip- 
soid 

Mr. Boussinesq has recently presented to the French Acad- 

emy of Sciences two simple formulas which give the circum- 

ference of an ellipse and the surface of an ellipsoid, with suf- 

ficient accuracy for practical purposes, 

1. Hacept in the case of an eccentricity closely approach- 
ing unity, the total length of the ellipse is sensibly equal to 
the circumference of a circle, whose diameter is the excess of 
three times the arithmetical mean of the semi-axes over their 
geometrical inean. Calling « and } the semi-axes, and & the 
radius of the circle whose circumference equals the length of 
the ellipse, 

er=3xStl_ yar 
2 

For an eccentricity. e = 0.9659, the error is less than y1, of 
the result; for ¢ = 0.9848, it is about ,,, and is sensibie in 
ordimary operations. 

2. When the greatest eccentricity is sufficiently less than 
unity the area of an ellipsoid is nearly equal to the surface 
of aspbere whose radius is four-fifths of the arithmetical 
mean of the semi-axes plus one-fifth of their geometrical 
mean. If a, and care the semi-axes, and & the radius of 
the sphere of equal surface, 

at ORS E oe Ce 
R=3 ——- 4 4 axb 

This formula is not quite as accurate as the preceding, but 
it will not give an error greater than 0.002 of the result, 
when the ratio of the shorcest axis to the longest exceeds 
about seven-tenths, 


The Contracting Chill. 


The specifications of the Union Pacific for new car wheels 
call for the use of Parr’s contracting chill in casting them. 


A Few M. C. B. Exhibits of Especial Interest. 
Among the exhibits at the Saratoga Convention which we 
have not mentioned before was a Wagner car equipped with 
the latest Pintsch lamps and other apparatus for compressed 
gas lighting. This car was lighted every evening at the sta- 
tion, and was visited by many of the delegates. 

Tbe Vau Dorston coupler was shown, also the Standard 
and the Gould, applied to cars. Exhibition tests of the Van 
Dorston and the Standard were made Thursday afternoon. 

A Phiiadelpbia & Reading car with Meneely roller bear- 
ings which bad run 11 months was shown also. 

Electric Light for China. 
The Jron and Steel Trades Journal says the municipality 
of Shanghai is asking for tenders for electric lighting. The 
bids will remain open until Dec. 31 of this year, and the 
lighting is to commence April 1, 1891, 


Locomotives for Australia. 
The South Australian Government has decided to call for 
proposals for 14 narrow-gauge and 6 broad gauge locomo- 
tives. 

A Large Pneumatic Tube. 
The Jobnson Pneumatic Tube Co. das built near Marion, 
N. J., an experimental tube 30 in. in diameter and 1,000 ft. 
long. It is made of No. 18 sheet steel, the sheets being 50 in. 
long. The joints are lap seam, and the tube is strengthened 
with cast-iren rings. The cars are spherical, weighing 750 
Ibs. each, and roli on a longitudinal steel rail 4 in. wide and 
%¢ in. thick, fixed in the bottom of the tube. The spheres 
travel the 1,000 ft. in about 13 seconds, equal to about 53 
miles an hour, 30 Ibz, vacuum being used Light cars of 
papier mache or other material are proposed, 


Magnetic Influence of Locomotives on Watches. 


A committee consisting of Messrs. Gentry, Meechun and 
Middleton reported to the Master Mechanics’ Association on 








the shops may be mentioned planers with special beds to re- 
ceive special work, large milling machines for 


this subject at the recent convention. The committee bad 
received considerable information by letter and otherwise. 
The committee is satisfied that irregularities in watches 
carried by locomotive runners are attributable to rough 
usage more than to magnetic disturbances, but it is con- 
sidered that there is suffi:ient magnetic influence to make it 
desirable if possible to protect watches from it. There is 
much more danger, however, that the runners’ watches are 
magnetized from exposure to electric plant than from any 
influences generated on the, locomotive. The committee can 
recommend no system for protection against such influence, 
but it is convinced that much depends upon the handling of 
the watch and the care giyen it by the man in whose charge 
itis. An inferior timepiece, in the bands of a careful man, 
is sometimes more reliable than the finest watch in the 
hands of a runner who has no system in his method of wind- 
ing, etc, 














THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Southern Iadustries. 

Tne Manufacturers’ Record prints the following table 
showing the uew enterprises organized during the first six 
months of the last four years in 14 Southern states: 

First six months of - 


1889, 1888. 1887. 1886. 
PEO BONE 65 6S ike hed oo bondi ere eiss's 28 6 20 7 


















Mactbine shops and foundries. . we 77 72 53 40 
Agricultural implement factories 6 6 ll 7 
I iis ad's ecb 6. Bbdodayencdccines's 82 72 68 48 
EI, sora lew tiorclen damesce.nesciea ie 79 = 44 45 48 
Furniture factories... ..........ssccces 44 33 33 18 
Gas works 12 18 24 15 
fg | See Bere ce ee webs 69 53 46 15 
Carriage and wagon factories. 26 «36 26 ll 
Electric — ere 134 80 33 17 
Mining and quarrying enterprises.... 308 260 323 70 


Wood-working factories, including 
saw and planing mulls, sash and 










door factories, stave factories, etc. 620 450 361 248 
Ice factories... 56 33 55 30 
Canning factories 77 «170 49 8 
oy 6 4 2 3 
PE IS i cent ctiibnetiosenvigendes 118 95 116 36 
Miscellaneous 

mills, pipe works, etc 30 13 47 8 
Cotton COMPPOSPES........ccccccccccees 21 20 26 7 
Cotton-seed oil mills................... 73 15 13 2 
Miscellaneous enterprises not in- 

cluded in foregoing.................. 749 = (542 505 214 

Ws ke be babeke Oh kanebanaecekes 2,615 2,023 1,855 812 


lt presents a gratifying view of a steadily increasing di- 
versity of industries. It may be thought tbat the number 
of new jron furnaces is excessive as compared with the three 
classes of factories which may be looked to as consumers of 
iron, viz.: Machine shops and foundries, agricultural imple- 
ment factories and miscellaneous iron works, but it is proba- 
ble that the ratio of increase in furnaces will for some time 
to come be greater than in most other industries. It will be 
noticed that the greatest relative increase is in cotton-seed 
oil mills. The effect of these mills 1s to add about 1 cent per 
pound to the value of the planters’ crop of cotton, and a large 
proportion of those returned is understood to be independeut 
mills and in opposition to those controlled by the Trust. 

‘’'be investments of capital is summarized as follows : 


First six months of 














1888. 

ID os ccna cb uaeccsavausenpeete $14,940,000 
Fe PP CTs Ce Ore, ree 4,976,000 
PN cnc s xetdhavnnsntere cAeknege ensues 2,030,000 
MER cnn Nincracne a cascnewen 5,792,000 
OID ic s:0canh titans é 13, 144,000 
ROR Ore CCT Ae TT CEES 1,776,000 
TERETE ES RG SR treat 3,119,000 
akGcwansinngihneebaie eid wend 837,000 
ORG CORR. 6 aca aeivnrenenseccesee 5 3,999,000 
PRET IINIENII iho ois: s sige ccinqae caasntss d 3,153,000 
Tennessee.... .. 6,025, 000 
TOEOB. «6 oss . - 11,749,000 
ENING £3 carat crceinaen cel emeamerneccies 5,965,000 
VOY WHMIS 6:o50:e0 cata cceenes avanss 3,993,000 

Es vaintavastntekeeavansanebeadeann $108, 933,000 $81,508,000 


The Record bas a med in the above statement to avoid as 
far as possible any overstatement and has omitted the capital 
stock of land companies, uatural gas companies, building 
corporations and railroads, and it thinks that the tendency 
of companies to put their capital stock above the called-io 
eash is offset by a large number of small enterprises 
and the additions of macninery, etc., to concerns already in 
operation. Asa matter of comparison the Londoa cono- 
mist states that the subscriptions to new loans and stock com- 
panies during the curreat half year »mount to £100,- 
000,000, nearly twice the average ot the five years from 1881 
to 1887. In this same is included 19!¢ millions in trust Com- 
yanies, 164¢ millions in railroat enterprises. Australia and 
Todia have taken over 9'¢ millions, and about 5!¢ mullions 
have gone to foreigu muuicipalities. 

Probably after the iuvestment of English capital at Mid- 
dlesborough, near Cumberland Gap, where $4,000,0U00 has 
already been placed and $7,000,009 more is expected to be 
expended in furnaces, mills and other enterprises, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Dry Dock aud Shipbuilding Works is the 
the most important development in the South, if not in the 
country. ‘lhe dry dock, which is 600 ft. long bas been com- 
pleted a little over two months, and the shipbuilding yard is 
being hurried forward to completion, so that it is hoped to 
lay the keels of two 3,500 ton freight steamers about the 
first of next year. Mr, C. P. Huntington is the principal 
owner, and wh n the yard is in operation it will employ 
1,0VU0 men. 


A Raiiroad Ferry Steamer Sunk. 


The largest ferry steamer on-the upper St. Lawrence, the 
“William Armstrong,” of Ogdensburg, went to the bottom 
of the river June 30, while ferrying railroad cars from Mor- 
ristown to Brockville, Oot. ‘The steamer’s regular work has 
been between Ogdensburg and Prescott, Ont., as a freight 
aud passenger terry for the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg and the Ogdensburg & Lake Champiain. Ste was also 
used in the excursion business. At the time of the accident 
she was carrying three cars loaded with coal, which were at 
one end of the boat. The steamer suddenly began to fill, and 
before anything could be done to save ber sue went down, 
being completely submerged. She. lies near the Canadian 
shore. Tbe vessel was valued at about $20,000. 


The Congo Railway. 


The Belgian Government has before its parliament a bill 
authorising a giant of $2,000,000 to the capital of the Congo 
Railway. A syndicate is ready to turnish $2,000,000 adui- 
tional. The bill proposes to pay the Government 3!¢ per cent. 
and other shareuolders 7 per cent., and there is a provision 
that most of the material tor building the road shail be pur- 
chased in Belgium. 





: Quesee Railroad Bews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 
Canada Southern, 1\¢ per cent., payable Aug. 15. 
Cheshire, 3 per cent. on preferred stock. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, quarterly, 1 per cent., 
payable Aug. 1. 
5 nny Lackawanna & Pacific, 134 per cent., payable 
uly 20. 
are & Terra Haute, 114 per cent,, payable July 


Granite, 4 per share. 

Huntington & Broad Top Mountain, $1.25 on the pre- 
ferred stork, payable July 2x, 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 2 per cent,, payable 


Aug. 4. 
Long Island, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable Aug, 1, 
Michigan Central, # per cent., payable Aug. 15, 


Missisquoi Valley, $2 per share, payable July 1. 

Norwich & Worcester, 4 per cent.. payable July 5. 

Northern New .Jersey, 1% ver cent., payable July 15. 

Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, quarterly 134 per cent., 
and special quarterly 1°¢ per cent., payable July 1. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 3\¢ per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Rutland, $1 on preferred stock, payable July 1. 

St. Paul d& Duluth, 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 16. 

Southwestern (Georgia), $3.50 per share, payable June, 
29. 

Vermont Valley, 3 per cent., payable July 1. 
Meetings 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 

Alabama Midland, aunual meeting, Montgomery, Ala., 
July 10. 

Campbell Hall Connecting, special, New York City, July 
17 


‘. 

Chicago & West Michigan, special meeting, Muskegon, 
Mich., July 10. 

Delaware, semi-annua!, 3 per cent., payable July 1. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, annual meeting, July 18. 

Hudson Connecting, special, 115 Broadway, New York, 
July 22. 

Marquette, Houghton d& Antonaygon, annual meeting, 
Marquette, Mich., July 18. 

Marquette d& Western, annual meeting July 8. 

Oregon Short Line, special meeting July 17. 

Poughkeepsie & Connecticut, special meeting, 115 Broad- 
way. New York, July 22 

Utuh & Northern, special meeting, Ogden, Utah, July 17. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
aical societies will be held as follows : 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its 
—_ meeting in Plank’s Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 

uly 9. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers will hold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 
10. 

The National Association of General Baggage Agents 
will bold its next meeting at Detroit, Mich., July 17. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Boston; Aug. 21. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its 
seventh annual convention at Denver, Colo., Sept. 10. 

The Muster Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association will 
hold its next annual convention in Chicago Sept ‘ 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- 
lunta, Ga., Sept. 17. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month, except June, July and August, 
Tbe next meeting will be held Sept. 11. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, 
Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthe third Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the ‘Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meeting cp the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, Bos- 
ton, at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month, 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7:30 p.m., at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular meet- 
ings at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cimcin- 
nati, at 8 p. m., on the fourth Thursday of each moath. 

‘The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday im each munth. 

The Montuna Society of Civil Engineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7:30 p m., on the third Saturday ineach month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 


Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 

A regular meeting was eld June 19. The following were 
elected members: Charies H. Bartlett, Frank E. Hall, Fred- 
erick S. Hunter and Hiram Nevins. 

The Secretary was requested to convey to Mr. Hiram F. 
Mills the thanks of the suciety for courtesies received on the 
occasion of a visit to the experimental station fur purification 
of sewage at Lawrence. lt was voted to omit the regular 
meetings of July and August. Mr. Thomas Doane spoke 
briefly of a process of vulcanizing wood which had come to 
his notice, and which seemed wortny of investigation. Mr. 
F. F. Forbes read a paper on Algze Growths in Water Sup- 
plies, which was discussed by Prof.‘Brown, of Boston; Mr 
Rafter, of Rochester, and Messrs, Fitz Gerald and Stearns, 
Montana Society of Civil Engineers. 

The regular monthly meeting was held June 15 at the 
office of Mr. Bechler, Chief Engineer of the Montana Cen- 
tral, President Greene in the cuair. A communication was 
read from T. H. Carter, M.C., calling attention to the faci 
that a committee of the United States Senate will be in Mon- 
tana in August to investigate the question of canals and 
storage of water for irrigation, and by request Mr. Greene 
addressed the meeting on this subject. He asked the Society 
to take particular pains to collect information for the Senate 
committee, A committee was appointed for thut purpose. 


National Electric Light Association. 
A convention of this association will be held at Niagara Falls 
Aug. 6,7 and 8. The Secretary, Mr, A. V. Garratt, No. 18 
Cortiandt street, New York, requests suggestions as to sub- 
jects to be treated at the convention and as to the people 
who are most likely to be able und willing to discuss them, 
The usual concessions as regards railroad fares are made by 
the roads, The headquarters of the conyention will be at the 
International Hotel, Mr, Benjamin Rhodes, of Niagara 
Falls, is Chairman of the Executive Committee, and will be 





glad to give any information that may be desired, 
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Western Society of Engineers. 

The 259th meeting of this society was hela June 5, Presi- 
dent E L. Corthbell in the chair. The following new mem- 
bers were elected: E, C. Hammond, W. R. Kellogg, Wm. 
B. Vetterlein, Chas. A. Hasbrouck, Wm. Rufus Northway, 
Louis R Cobb, Charles A. Arentz, Robert P. Brown, 
Daniel W. Maher, DeClermont Duulap, Alfred G. Riter, 
Jules E. Roemheld, August Ziesing, Jobn F. Wallace, Urban 
H. Broughton, G. W. G. Ferris, Eugene A. Rudiger and H. 
L. Bridgman. The evening was devoted to the discussion of 
proposed changes in the constitution and suggestions con- 
cerning the general policy of the society. 





PERSONAL. 
—The resignation of Mr. Albert Fink, Trunk Line Com- 


missioner, was accepted by the Board of Presidents ata 
meeting beld in New York last week. 


—Mr. Pulaski Leeds, Master Mechanic of the Louisville 
Division of the Louisville & Nashville, succeeds Mr. Har- 
vey Middleton as Superintendent of Machinery on that road. 


—Mr. Charles A. Coombs, who became General Manager 
of the New York & Nortbern last July, when the Receiver 
was discharged, has resigne |, and the position has been abol- 
ished. 


—Mr. R. C. White, foreman of the Louisville & Nashvile 
shops at Birmingham, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Eist Birmingnam Foundry & Machine Co., vice Mr. C. 
W. White, deceased. 


—Mr. George W. McMillan, Chief of the Western Weigh- 
ing Association in Omaha, died in that city, Jume24. He 
was formerly associated with Chairman Faithorn on the 
Western freight bureau in Chicago. 


—Mr. C. K. Bannister, Engineer of the Cheyenne & North- 
ern branch of the Union Pacific, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition with the Pacitic Short Line, with charge of tbe con- 
struction work in Utah and Wyoming. 


—Mr. L. Saunders, a farmer living near Ashland, Neb., 
has been presented by the Burlington & Missouri River Rail- 
road with a go'd watch for flagging a passenger train on 
June 15 and saving it trom running into a washout. 


—Mr.S. T. Wellman, formerly Superintendent of the plant 
of the Otis Iron & Steel Co., at Cleveland, O., bas accepted 
the position of Consulting Engineer for the Illinois Steel Co., 
of Chicago, comprising the consolidated Chicago mills. 


— Mr. Charles P. Clark, President of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road, sailed for Europe on the ‘*Bur- 
goyne” June 29. Mr. Clark will spend several weeks im 
England and France. His health has not been good for 
some time, aud he goes abroad partly for rest. 


—Chief Engineer William H. Hunt, of the navy (retired), 
died in Washington, June 26, at the age of 57 years. He 
entered the vavy in 1853 as Third Assistant Engineer and 
was promoted to be Chief Engineer in 1863. He was placed 
on the retired list in 1871. During the war he served with 
Admiral Farragut’s fleet during the attack on Mobile and in 
the capture of New Orleans. 


—Mr. R. C. Blackall, Superintendent of Motive Power 
and Machinery Delaware & Hudson Cana! Co., was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch and chain by the mem- 
bers of the Master Car-Builders’ Association at Saratoga 
last week. Mr. F. D. Adams, Master Car Builder of t:e Boston 
& Albany, made the presentation, in the parlors of Congress 
Hall, in the presence of a large assemblage of the Master 
Car-Builders and their friends. 


—Mr. Harvey Middleton, who bas been Superintendent of 
Machinery of the Louisville & Nashville since May, 1584, 
has resigned, to accept a similar position on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, to succeed Mr. George Hackney, who 
retires after a service of 13 years in this position. Mr. 
Middleton is 37 years old, and bas been in railroad service 
since 1876. He has been Assistant Master Mechanic of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, Division-Master Mechanic of the 
Louisville & Nashville, aud Master Mechanic of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba. 


—Mr. C.W.White, General Super i.tendent of the Birming- 
bam Machine Foundry, and for nine years Master Mechanic 
of the South and North Division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, died at his home in East Birmingham, Ala., June 24, 
of consumption, after an iiness of several months. He was 
40 years old. Mr. White learned the machinist’s trade at 
Gratton, W. Va., with the Baltimore & Ohio, shortly after 
the close of the war, and showed such fine mechanical ability 
that he was soon appointed foreman, and in 1875 he became 
Assistant Master Mechanic, serving in that position uutil the 
fall of 1877, when he resigned to go South, entering the 
service of the Louisville & Nashville, at Birmingham, as a 
machinist. Huis abilities soon asserted themselves and he was 
made Master Mechanic of the South and Norty Division in 
the spring of 1878, holding the place with marked ability 
until 1887, when he resigned to accept the position he held 
at the time of his death. He was universally known 
throughout the South as an expert on mechanical 
affairs, and was continually beimg consulted by peo- 
ple connected with the mechanical and iron industries 
of the busy valley at Birmingham. Mr. White was 
a member ot the Master Mechanics’ Association, a prominent 
mason, and a consistent Christian gentleman throughout bis 
life. He joined the Presbyterian Church when a boy, and was 
an elder in the First Presbyterian Church, ot Birmingham, at 
the time of his deata. He was universally esteemed and re- 
spected by ail who knew him. He leaves a wife and daughter 
tu mourn his loss. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé.—George Hackney having 
resigned, Harvey Middleton has beea appointed Superintend- 
ent of Machinery of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé and 
the Chicago, Kansas & Western, with headquarters at To- 
peka, Kan. 


Burlington & Colorado.—The annual meeting was held in 
Denver last week, and the following directors were elected: 
G. W. Holdrege, E. O. Wolcott, J. G. Taylor, William A. 
Higgins, D. T. Beaas, H. D, Allee, 


Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—The directors have elected 
the following officers: President, M. E. Ingalls; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Anthony J. Thomas; Treasurer, M. 8S, Osborne; Audi- 
tor, M, Hill; General Superintendent, Robert Blee; Directors, 
M. E. Ingalls, Anthony J, Thomas, M. A. McDonald, James 
Fietcher and U, 8. Eliiott, 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—W, J, McKee, Chief Train Dis- 
patcher of the road, has been made Acting Superintendent of 
the line in place of I, G. Rawn, resigned. ; 

L, F, Sullivan has been appointed Auditor, with office in 
Richmond, Va, 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The office of the traffic | 
departinent will be removed to Chicago soon. The passen- 
ger department will occupy its present quarters in Milwau- | 
kee until after the Grand Army National Eacampment. The | 
officials who will be trausferred are George H. Heafford, | 
First Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent; George 
S. Marsh, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent; 
W. D. Carrick, General Baggage Agent; W. E. Powell. 
Genera] Immigration Agent: A. C. Bird, Freight Traffic 
Manager; J. H. Hiland, General Freight Agent; N. J.-Goll, ! 
Second Assistant General Freight Agent, and D. C. Jones, | 
Third Assistant General Freight Agent. 


Chicago, Rock Island d& Pacific.—Z. Hamer has been ap- 
pointed Trainmaster at Kansas City, Mo., in charge of 
freight and passenger termiuals, lines east apd west of the | 
Missouri River. 











Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis,—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held at Hamilton, O., last week. 
They elected the following directors: Julius Dexter, Joon 
Carlisle, George Hafer, M. D. Woodford and Eugene Zim- 
merman, of Cincinnati; C. W. Fairbanks, of Indianapolis: 
R. D. Marshall, of Dayton: J. M. Ridenour, of Indianapolis, 
aud James E. Neal, of Hamilton. There of the old directors, 
C. C. Waite, A. 8. Winslow and William Hooper retired. 
The Board organized by electing the following officers: 
Julius Dexter, President; M. D. Woodford, Vice-President, 
and F', H. Short, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Cincinnati, Richmond d& Chicago.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders was heid at Hamilton, O., last week, and 
the following directors were elected: Wm. Beckett, Julius 
Dexter, D. 8. Gray, W. O. Hughart, 'T. D. Messler, J. E. 
Neal, F. H. Short, M. D. Woodford and Eugene Zimmer- 
man. The old directors who retired are: C. C. Waite, of 
Cine nnati; M. C. Martin, of New Brunswick, N. 8.; Henry 
A. Taylor, of New York, and R. D. Marshall, of Dayton. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lowis.—Presiden t 
M. «. Ingalls has announced the election of the following 
officers: George 5S. Russell, Treasurer, office in Cleveland; 
P. A. Hewitt, Auditor, office in Cleveland: E. F. Osbore, 
Secretary, office in Cincinnati; Oscar G. Murray, Traffic 
Manager, office in Cincinnati; Robert Blee, General Superin- 
tendent, office in Cleveland. 

General Superintendent Blee announces the following ap- 
pointments : E. A. Peck, Assistant General Superintendent, 
Cleveland; C. J. Steadwell, Superintendent of the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati Divisions, Cincmnati; J. O. Ewan, Superin- 
tendent of tbe Indianapolis Division, Indianapolis; J. Q. Van 
Winkle, Superintendent of the St. Louis Division, St. Louis; 
George W. Bender, Superintendent of the Chicago Division, 
Indianapolis. The division superintendents have made the 
following appointments. On the Cleveland Division: F W. 
Hammit, Engineer Maintenance of Way, office at Cleveland; 
Cc. Potter, Roadmaster, office at Delaware: on the Chicago 
Division; T. O. Morris, Engineer Maintenance of Way, office 
at indianapolis; A. J. Diddle, Roadmaster Eastern Division, 
office at Indianapolis; P. J. Kelly, Roadmaster Western divi- 
sion, office at Kunkakee, Ill.: on the Indianapolis Division; 
J. Fieser, Engineer Maintenance of Way, office at Indiana- 
polis; N. O. Eastman, Koadmaster (West End), office at 
Union City, Ind.; H. Gardiner, Roadmaster (East End), office 
at Bellefontaine: on the St. Louis Division; T. A. Sherwin, 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, office at Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam Henry, Roadmaster, oftice at Indianapolis; J. Keenan, 
Assistant Roadmaster (West Ena), officeat Matton, Ill.; J. 
a \ssistant Roadmaster (East End), office at Indiana- 
polis, 

Under the consolidation W. F. Turreff’s title is Superintes- 
dent of Motive Power of all lines, with office at Cleveland, O. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—A. E. Billings has 
been appointed Division Freight Agent at Toiedo, O. George 
F. McKay has been appointed Division Freight Agent at 
Cleveland, O. H. Bromley bas been appointed General 
Agent at Cleveland, O. 


Leroy & Caney Valley.—At the recent annual meeting 
in Larned, Kan., the following directors were elected: 
George J. Gould of New York, 8. H. Clark of St. Louis, 
George C. Smith of St. Louis, J. H. Richards of Fort Scott, 
Kan.; Russell Harding of Wichita, Kan.; T. J. Hud:on otf 
Fredonia, Kan. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated.—The 
Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis, the Tell City, Hunting- 
burg & Cannelton, the Belleville, Centralia & Eastern, the 
Illinois & St. Louis Railroad & Coal Co , and the Venice & 
Carondelet companies, which have now been legally consoli- 
dated and will hereafter be operated as one property under 
the title of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Consoli- 
dated Railway Co., witb the following officers: W. J. Lewis, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and G. J. Grammer, Traffic 
Manager, with offices at Evansville, Ind. George F. Evans, 
General Manager, and J. J. Collier, Auditor, witb offices at 
Louisville, Ky. P. F. Parke appointed Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer, and C. H. Sharman, Superintendent of Con- 
struction at St. Louis. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Pulaski Lee 1s has been appointed 
Superintendent of Machinery, vice Harvey Maiddleton, re- 
signed. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.-—T. J. Nichols, Presi- 
dent of the Natchez, Jackson & Columbus, has bee. ap- 
puinted manager of the road, with beadquarters at Memphis. 
He retains for the present the presidency of the Natchez, 
Jackson & Columbus. 


Mexican Gulf, Pacific & Puget Sound.—The stockhold- 
ers bave elected 8S. N. Van Praag, Dennis Burns and A. G. 
Moreno, of Pensacola, and L. A. Van Praag and Gen. Daniel 
Macauley, of New York, as a board of directors. The offi- 
cersare S. N. Vau Praag, President, and A. G. Moreno, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Mexican National.—J. ®. Galbraith bas been appointed 
Superipvtendent of the Northern Division, with headquarters 
at Laredo, Tex. J. L. Wiilhams has been appointed Train 
Master, with headquarters at the same place. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Jobn 8S. Matson has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Eastern Division of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, vice C. A. Brown, pro- 
moted to be Superintendent of the Buffalo Division of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western. 

George W. Conkling, Trainmaster of the Susquehanna 
division, has been mace Trainmaster and Traveling Eng)- 
neer of the Bradford division of the same. 


New York & Northern.—C. A. Coombs having resigned 
the position of General Manager, the office has been abolished. 
The Superintendent, the General Freight and Passenger 
Agent and the Auditor, now report to the President. 


Ohio & Northeastern.—The incorporators of the Pennsyl- 
vania road are : J. J. Miller, President; J. A. Courtney, W. 
A. Dinker and W. I. Miller, ail of Pittsburgh; D. H. Brown, 
James Campbell and C. R. Sewell, Allegheny City. 


Oregon Ruilway & Navigation Co.—Ata meeting of the 
directors at Portland, Ore., this week, the following officers 
were elected: President, Edmund Smith, Philadelphia: 
First Vice-President, W. 8. Ladd, Portland; Second Vice- 
President, W. H. Holcomb, Omaha; Secretary, Theodore 
Wyzant, Portland; Assistant Secretary, Prosper W. Smith, 





He will bave charge of all matters pertaming to the Mechan- 
ical Department, reporting direct to the General Superinten- | 
dent. 

i. E. Hudson has been appointed Master Mechanic cf the | 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Indianapolis divisions, with office | 
at Cleveland, O.,and T. A. Lawes bas been appointed Master 


New York. 


Pacific Short Line.—The directors of the Nebraska & 
Western, the Wyoming & Eastern and the Salt Lake Valley 
& Eastern have elected David Mackenzie Vice-President aud 
General Manager, with headquarters at Sioux City, La. 


Mechanic of the Chicago and St. Louis divisions, with office | The New York office is at 10 Wall street, New York. 

at Brightwood, Ind. Division Ma ter Mechanics will report | Paris, Murshall & Sabine Pass.—The following Board of 
to the Superintendent of Motive Power io ail matters con-| Directors was choseu at a meeting held in Paris, Tex., June 
nected with the Motive Power and Car Departments, and in | 25: R. D. Hasslip, A. Gilmer, W. A. Fletcher, E. J. Fry, 
all matters pertaining to the Transportation Department | J.S. Grace, Jobn Martin, B. J. Baldwin and D. H. Scott. 








and Road Service, they will report direct to the Superin- 
tendents of their respective divisions. 


Coal Glen.—The incorporators of this Pennsylvania com- 
pany are: Warren A. Wilbur, President; Rollin H. Wilbur, 
Robt. P. Lindeman, Arnon P,;Miller and Wm. H. Gummere, 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; Chas. H. Neis-er, West Bethlehem, 
Pa., and C. F. Smith, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Colorado & Wyoming.—The annual meeting of the road 
was beld in Denver last week. The following directors were 
elected: G. W. Holdrege, J. G. Taylor, William A. Higgins, 
D. T. Beans and H. D. Allee, of Omaha. 


Dayton & Michigan.—The stockholders last week elected 
the following directors: J. J. Emery, New York; Sheldon 
C. Reynolds and George E. Pomeroy, of Toledo, and 
Thomas Emery, R. B. Bowler, David Sinton, F. H. Short, 
Frank J. Jones, Robert Jenny, Robert Mecke and Charles J. 
Green, of Cincinnati. Ail the old directors were re-elected, 
and Sheldon C. Reynolds, of Toledo, and Charles J. Green, 
of Cincinnati, were added to the hst. 


Dayton é& Union.—Robert Biee has been elected Vice- 
President and General Manager of the road. 


Denver & Kio Grande.—At a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of the road the following cfficers were elected: Presi- 
dent, D. H. Moffat; Secretary, Wiliam Wagner, and Treas- 
a. W. Gilluly; George Coppell, Chairman of the 

oard. 


Elgin, Joliet d& Eastern.—The directors have elected the 
following officers; Samuel Spencer, President; Norman Wil- 
liams,,\ ice-President; F, E, Worcester, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The general offices are in the Royal Insurance Bui!d- 
ing, Chicago. 

Fort Scott, Pittsburgh & Southern.—The incor 
this Kansas company are: Charles L, Hyde, New 
C.H. Hammett ane A E. Stillwell, Kansas City, Mo.; 


Frank Playter, Frank W. Lanyon, W. D. Ford and John R. 
Lindburg, of Pittsburgh, Kan. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—The following 
have been elected officers of this road and the Texas & New 
Orleans road: Juhus Kruttschnitt, Vice-President; E. J. 
Huder, Treasurer; John Bagnell, Secretary and Auditor. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt will be General Manager of all lines in 
Texas, with headquarters in Houston. 


Indiana, Iinois & Jowa.—R. M. Rogers, Jr., bas been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent of th ° 
pany, with headquarters at Kankakee Ill, puh teats 


Knoeville & Northeastern,—Inco: 

me A x. at Pritchard, ecteg | weg Ww. k . 
orrison, ni a; T, M, 

er Mebonald at Rec! a‘ Steger, of Nashville, and 


rators of 
ork City; 


Tbe Board of Directors then elected the following officers: 
D. H. Scott, President; R. D. Hassiip, Vice-President; B. J. 
Baldwin, Jr., Secretary; E. J. Fry, Treasurer; J. W. Hari, 
General Manager. 


Pitkin County.—The directors of this new Colorado com- 
pavy are: H. A. W. Tabor, Donald Fietcher, J. F. Cornforth, 
Ira W. Pendleton, L. M. Babcock, W. R. R:-ynolds and E. 
S. Kassler, all of Denver, The principal offices will be in 
Denver. 


Redoudo Beach.—At the recent annual meeting, in Los 
Angeles, the following directors were elected: A. Branson, 
President; D. McCool, General Manager; George H. Peck, 
General Solicitor; H. Silver, Secretary and Treasurer; F. 
H. Pattee, Assistant Secretary; G. L. Goodwin, Assistant 
Treasurer; F. T. Perris, Chiet Eugineer: J. P. Whitebead, 
Comptroller; J. W. Rueinbart, General Auditor, Anson 
Brunson, W. W. Ross, Cuarles Prager, Kk. H. Lamme, H. 
Silver, directors. 


Rio Grande Junction.—The board of directors of this new 
Colorado company is as follows: David H. Moffatt, Walter 
S$. Cheesman, Sylvester T. S:uith, Joseph W. Gilluly, Andrew 
S. Hughes and E. R. Murpby. 


Shepang, Litchfield d& Northern.—The following is a list 
of the new officers: President, George D. Chapman; Vice- 
President, Harold Clemons; Secretary, I. Z. Brown; Assist- 
ant Secretary, W. L. Ransom; Treasurer, Charles H. Coit. 


South Bound.—At the annual meeting in Savannah June 
26 the following directors were elected for the ensuing year: 
John L. Hammond, Herman Myers, B. A. Denmark, Will- 
iam 8. Tison, J. F. Minis, T. F. Stubbs, Jobn Lawton. The 
directors elected the following officers: Herman Myers, 
President; B. A. Denmark, Vice-President; William 8. 
Tison, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Utah Western.—The directors are John W. Young, Isaac 
M. Wadell, Daniel Harrington, W. A. Rossiter, Charles W. 
Hardy, Jobn M. Whitaker, D. J. Williams, B. W. Briggs, 
Jr.; J. H. Young and D. H. Goddard. 


Waukeyan & Southwestern.—The incorporators and first 
Board of Directors are: C. 8. Holt, of Lake Forest; H. Fyffe, 
Russell W. Whitman, A. F. Towne end Artbur D. Wheeler, 
of Chicago. 








a OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Austin & Northwestern,—The company has made a 
roposition that if the residents along the route will grade, 
bridge and bear all the expense of building a road from acon- 
—s the Ey & en gy tl a pees to Lam: 
pasas, 21 miles, the company w and operate 
the line. The Lampasas, Burnet & Southwestern has been 





chartered to build the line. 








Belleville, Centralia & Eastern.—The surveyors are 
making the final lovation of the route into and through the 
town of Centralia, I!. The right of way bas been secured from 
Mt. Vernon to Walnut Hill, a point southeast of Centralia. 
Coutractors have been inspecting the line from Centraha 
west to Belleviile, 60 miles from Mt. Vernon. 


Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—Anthony J. Thomas 
and Charles E Tracy, Receivers of the Cairo Division of the 
Wabash, Sc. Louis & Pacific, and Trustees in the Cairo Div- 
ision mortgage of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, on July 
1 surrendered and delivered full possession of the railroad 
und property ka0wn as the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago 
line, together with all its leasehold, rights, etc., to the Cairo, 
Vincennes & Chicago Railway Company, which company 
will control and operate the road from and alter July 1, 
1889. All unsettled debts, liabilities, etc., arising out of or 
ecnnecte | with the possession and operation of the road by 
the receivers wiil b2 settled by the receivers. 


Canadian Pacific.—The gross earnings for the month of 
May were $1,106.09, and the operating expenses $725,500, 
leaving a net profit of $380,599, against a net profit of $235,- 
051 for the same montb last year. The gross earnings for 
tive montns ending May 31 were $5,114,133, and operating 
expenses $3,664,173, leaving net profits of $1,449,960, 
against net profits of $722,931 for same period last year. 


Central of Georgia.—The bonds for the Savannah & 
Western baving been placed, the contract for the branch 
from Eden, Ga., 20 miles west of Savannah, to Eastman, on 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, will be let at once. 
The extension from Eastman to Americus will intersect the 
Georgia Southern & Fiorida near Cordele. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Receiver Malott has filed in the 
United States Court a statement of the financial condition of 
the company, of which be recently took charge. It enumer- 
ates debts beyond the bondec indebteness as follows: Toa 
car trust, $423,058; to employés, $43,748; to the Chicago 
& Western Indiana road, net, $73,789; Brooks Locomotive 
Works, $61,025. 


Cincinnati, Alabama & Atlantic.—The locating sur- 
veys at Tullahoma and in southern Tennessee are being rap-. 
idly completed, and it is expected to have the grading under 
way between Tullahoma and Fayetteville, Tenn., by July 1. 

A mortgage bas been recorded in Alabama to secure an 
issue of $700,000 five per cent. bonds. 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.— It is stated 
that President J. H. Wade, who controls the majority of the 
stock of the company, is conducting negotiations with D. J. 
Mackey, President of the Evansville & Terre Haute and 
other roads, looking to the purchase by the latter of the ma- 
jority of the stock of the road. The lime extends trom Ben- 
ton Harbor, on Lake Michigan, south to Anderson, Ind., 
165 miles. The trains of the company run over the tracks of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis to In- 
dianapolis, 34 miles south of Anderson, under a trackage 
contract. The company basa capital stock of $2,044,000, 
and a bonded indebtedness of $812,000, with a surplus of 
over $300,000. 


Coal Glen.—Organized in Pennsylvania to build a road 
from or near the village of Coal Glen, in Jefferson County, 
to a pointon the Ridgeway & Clearfield road, at or near 
Beech Tree Junction, in the same county, a distance of about 
five miles. The capital stock is $50,000, 


Conflaence & Oakland.—Tracklaying will soon com- 
mence on this road, nearly all the grading being now com- 
pl-ted. Itis being buiit trom Confluence, Seymour County, 
Pa., southeast to Oakiand, Garret County, Md., to open up tim- 
ber and mineral lands, owned by the Youghiogheny Manor 
Land Co. The road will be 35 miles long, and will connect 
at Confluence with the Pittsburgh Division of the Baltimore 
& Obio, ani at Oakland with the main line of tbe same road. 
Charest 8. Stewart. of Lancaster, Pa., has been given a con- 
tract for building 10 miles of this road. Kennedy & Cros- 
son, of Philadelpnia, have a contract for seven miles of the 
line. The company is building the rest of the line by day 
labor, under direction of its officers. J. Bayard Henry is Presi- 
dent, and Joseph U. Crawford, General Manager and Chief 
Engineer, w th office at 742 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The track on the extension 
from Sapinero south to Lake City, Col., was finished to the 
latter town June 23, 24% miles of track being laid on that 
day to complete the work. 


Evansville & Richmond .—Tracklayimg is progressing 
at the rate of three-fourths of a mile a day on the road. The 
work is being done by a tracklaying macbine, 


Fort Scott, Pittsburgh & Southern.—This com- 
pany has filed a charter in Kansas to build a road from Fort 
Scctt to Pittsburgh, thence to the south line of Kansas, pass- 
ing through the counties of Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, 
Labette, Linn, Allen and Anderson in Kansas, and the 
county of Jasper in Missouri, The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $1,000,000. 


Houston, Central Arkansas & Northern.—The 
company has given a mortgage to the Atlantic Trust Co. of 
New York 00 314 miles of road from Pine Bluff, Ark,, to 
Burr’s Ferry, on Sabine River, at the rate of $15,000 per 
mile. The bonds are to be issued as each mile of road is 
completed. 

Kansas City & Excelsior Springs.—Organized in 
Missouri to build a road, eight mules long, from Missouri 
City to Excelsior Springs, connectiug at the latter point with 
the Wabash. The capital stock is $50,000, The surveys are 
now being made, and right of way 1s being secured. 


Kansas City, Fort Smith & Southern.—The locat- 
ing survey for the extension of this liné south toward Fort 
Smith, Ark., bas been finished to beyond Decatur, Ark., and 
will soon reach the former point. It is expected to begin 
grading this month, 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—The Car- 
bon Hill branch of tbe road from Carbon Hill, Ala., four 
miles out to the coal mines, was finished last week. 


Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf.—Kennedy & Stone, 
of Topeka, Kan., who, as already stated, have been awarded 
the contract for building 50 miles of this road, commenced 
work at Lake Charles, La., June 25, amid the enthusiastic 
plaudits of some bundreds of spectators. 


Kentucky Midland.—The section of this road from 
Frankfort, east to Georgetown, Ky., was opened for business 
this week. The line will soon be opened to Paris, 


Knoxville & Northeastern.—Charter filed in Ten- 
nessee to build a road from Knosville to Danbridge, in Jef- 
ferson County, with branches co Sevierville and Newport, 
passing through newly discorered iron ore beds, 


Lexington Belt.—M. Dolan & Sons, of Lexington, have 
been awarded the contract for building the belt road at Lex- 
in , Ky., and are to have it finished by Oct, 1, The line 
will extend from the Cincinnati Southern main track to the 
Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co,'s main track, 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The statement 
for the hait-year (June, 1889. partly estimated) as compared 
wih the half-year ending Juue 80, 1883, is as follows: 





1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earnings.......... .... $8,752,454 $8,667,889 I. $84,565 
Oper. expen. and taxes...... 5,834,524 5,384,222 I. 450,102 
PPB cs ac cnanedecciccnens 66.66 Oo ar 
Net earnings...... ........ $2,918,130 $3,283,667 D. $365,537 
Int., rent. and divs.......... 1,755,000 1,804,397 D. 49,307 
ROUGE, & soy sieciss ~<ceeek $1,163,130 == $1,479,369 D. $316,230 
Equals per share............. $2.35 2.99 D. 0.64 


Louisv lle, New Albany & Chicago.—The track- 
layers on the extension from Howlands to Massachusetts 
avenue, in the city of Indianapolis, are pushing the work, 
and have tbe line completed to Lincoln avenue. It will be 
about two miles long. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texis —The branch 
from Slaughter to Bayou Sara, La., a distance of 15 miles, 
has been completed, and the line will soon be put i+ opera- 
tion. The exte sion from Rolling Fork to Hampton, Miss. , 
is also nearly completed and trains will soon bs running, 


Louisville, St. Louis & Texas.—It 1s proposed to 
build a short braneb north to Braudenburz, Meade County. 
on the Ohio River, from a point at or near Weldon, 16 
miles west of West Point, and several routes have been 
surveyed; by one the line is 2'¢ miles -long, and by another 
five miles. 


Michigan Central,.—tThe following is the statement of 
the business for the six months ending June 30 as compared 
with that of the previous year, June being partly estimated: 

















1889. 888. Inc.or Dec. 

Gross earnings............ $6,233,000 $6,535,000 D. $302,000 

Op. expen. and taxes « 4,424,000 4,725,000 D. 301,000 

RMN cs. Cras b asicces ies (70.9) (72.3) AR pees 

Net earnings............ $1,809,000 $1,810,000 D $1,000 

Int. and rentals............ 1,260,000 Re | ivcceeencses 
BRP DINGs ..6565005tsdeccesse $549,000 $550,000 D. $1,000 | 
Proportion to Can. So..... 156,000 159,000 =D. 3,000 | 
IIE, 0 ncsesscdecas a a0k $393,000 $391,000 | & 2,000 | 
ee ere 374,764 ree | 
ieee icainn <ianenees as) 

PR a isacccvacawecvane $18,236 $16,236 2,000 

Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas.—The receivers have 


awarded a contract for building an extension of 17 miles be- 
tween Lancaster and Waxahachie, Tex., to J. P. Hughes. of 
Fort Worth. Tbere were seven bidders for the job. The 
work isto be paid out cf the earnings of Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas lines. It is an extension of the 15 miles built by | 
the receivers between Dallas and Lancaster last fall. 


Nashville & Knoxville.— On the section from Buffalo | 
Valley east to Cookeville, Tenn... 22 miles, about 12 miles is | 
ready for track laying. At Buffalo Valley the bridge over | 
the Caney Fork, bemg built by the Penn Bridge Co., is about | 
half finished and track will be laid across it by Oct. 1. J. | 
C Rodimer & Co., of Gallatin, Tenn., have the contract for 
the grading and masonry from tbe Caney Fork River to; 
Cookeville. The road beyend Cookeville bas not been lo- 
cated, and will not’be until all the surveys are completed 
from Cookeville to the cval fields in Fentress County, a dis- | 
tance of about 30 miles. The management hope to be able | 
to have tis section ready for letting this fall. The road is 
completed and in running order from Lebanon to Buffalo | 
Valley, Tenn., at the crossing of the Caney Fork River at} 
that point, a distauce of 37 miles; also, from Gordonsville, 
Tenn., to Carthage,’on !he Cumberland River, nine miles. The 
total distance operated is 46 miles. About 30 miles of the 
track is ballasted with broken limestone. 





Newfoundland.— The biil before the legislature of New- | 
foundland authorizing the construction of 300 miles of rail- 
road to the northern part of the colony provides that the | 
roai must be completed in ten years. The bill enables the) 
government to borrow the money required on the credit of | 
the colony, the amount to be $12,500,000, at 3!¢ per cent., to 
be taken in instalments as the work progresses. There is a 
provision for a sale cf the whole line, so that if it is deemed 
desirable at any time during ‘construction to dispose of the | 
road tenders for purchase may be called for. A large | 
amount of bridging will be required. The line will cross 
fertile valleys and a large mineral tract, and its terminus 
will be in the copper mining region. 











New York Central & Hudson River.—The fol- | 
lowing tables give the net earnings and expenses for the | 
three months and the vine months ending June 30, the earn- 
ings for 1889 being estimated : 


Three months to’ June 30: 








; 1889, 1888. Inc. or Dec. 
Gross earnings.... ....... $8.785,000 $8,469,837 I. $315,163 | 
Operating expenses....... 5,917,000 5,805,361 1. 111,639 | 
Net earnings............ $2,868,000 $2,661,476 I. $203,524 | 
Fixed charges............. 1,963,000 1.954,860 I. 8,140 | 
SL EEA A oe $905,000 Def.$709,616 I. $195,384 | 
RRR ie Sei ae 894,000 894,283 
SNS 6. os cod senicndes $11,000 $184,667 D. $173,667 
Nine months to June 30: 
Gross earnings.... ....... $25,990,000 $26,642,859 D. $652,859 
Operating expens 17,390,000 18,077,899 D. 687,899 
_ Net re $8,600,000 $8,564,960 I. $35,040 
Fixed charges...... cance ik 5,890,000 5,864,580 1 25,420 
Profit $2,710,000 $2,700,380 L $9,610 
UTNOOE ios cescnic 2,683,000 = $2,682,819 — 5 
DUB so biikids ds cccscles $27,000 $17,531 I. $9,469 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The surveys 
have been completed for the projected extension from near 
Susquehanna to Honesdale, Pa, 21 miles, which, if built, 
would save many miles of haul on the coal transported to 
New York from Forest City and Carbondale, 


Northern Pacific.—The contract for grading the 
Jamestown & Northern extension from Minnewaukan, N. D., 
to Leeds has been tet to E. McCormack. 


Ohio & Northwestern.—A charter has been filed by 
this company, in Pennsylvania, to build a road from a point 
at the Youghioghany River, at the mouth of Jacobs Creek, 
at or near Smithton, extending northeastwardly to a point 
at or inthe borough of Latrobe. The length of the road will 
be about 25 miles, and it will be all in Westmoreland and 
Fayette counties. The capital stock is placed at $250,000. 


Old Colony.—Work is being rapidly pushed on the 
Wrentham Branch, nearly 13 miles long. McCarthy 
Bros, of Franklin, Mass., have the contract for the 
grading on the whole line, and for the masonry on the 
northerly part, and Joseph Ross, of Ipswich, Mass., has the 
contract for the masonry on the southerly part. The line 
begins in North Attleboro at a point on the North Attleboro 





| division, 


nr one SSS eee A — 


branch of the Providence Division, about half a mile easterly | 
from its westerly terminus, then 1uos through North Attle-| 
boro on the we-terly side of the town, through Piaiav'lle in | 
the soutberly part of the town of Wrentham, through Wren- 
tham Centre, through Pondville, in the easterly part of the 
town of Norfolk, to a point on the Northern division in the | 
town of Walpole, 1! miles southerly from its junction with | 
the New York & New England. There are to be no grade} 
crossings. Eighteen highways are to be crossed by carrying 
the railroad over or under them. One stone arch will be built 
across the Ten Mile River, in North Attleboro, The contract | 
for building plate girder bridges for all the crossings over | 
highways is let to the Boston Bridge Works, Boston. 





Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston.—Applica- | 
tion Has been made in Philadelphia for an injunction to re- | 
strain the road from building its proposed line from Slating- | 
ton, Pa., to Campbell Hall, Y. Y., ou the line of the pro- | 
jected route of the Harrisburg & Eastern Railroad. The! 
point in dispute is the site choser for a bridge crossing the | 
Lebigh River at Statington, which site has been chosen by | 
both companies. The hearing is fixed for July 30. The 
Poughkzepsie Bridge is the objective point of both lines. | 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Two judgments, aggre- 

gating #100,000, were decreed by the Court of Common | 
Pleas in Philadelpbia last week against the company in favor | 
of holders of convertible judgment scrip of the company. | 
In 1884, when the company defaulte 1 in interest on the scrip, 
the plaintiffs accepted income bonds at par in settlement, and | 
with the understanding that if the company gave any better | 
terms to other holders they were also to receive such benefit. 
They showed that a large stockholder’s scrip had been ex- 
changed at par by the company on a 56 per cent basis for | 


| the income bunds, and the amuunt recovered in judgment is 


the difference in the two rates of exchange. | 


Pitkin County.—lncorporated in Colorado to build a | 
road commencing at the city of Aspen and extending to 
Tourtelotte Park, Richmond Hill and Asheroft, also a | 
branch northeasterly to Hunter Park. The capital stock is | 
placed at $300,000, 


Puget Sound & Gray's MHarbor.—Contractor | 
Gibbon has received a contract from this company to build 
the road from Summit, W. T., to Montesano, W. T. The | 
first section from Summit to Klma Mr. Gibbon has sublet to 
Contractor Fitzgerald, who has already placed 300 men at | 
work in the three camps he has established, and soon he will 
increase the number to 800. | 


Richmond & Danville.—The Richmond & Danville | 
on July 1 assumed control of the High Point. Randleman, | 
Ashboro’ & Southern road, extending from Hizh Point to} 
Ashboro, N. C., a distance of 28 miles, and will bereafter | 
operate the line as a part of the Richmond & Danville 
and under the charge of Mr. W. B. Ryder, 
Superintendent, Richmond. Va. 


Rio Grande & Eagle Pass,—lt 
road is to be immediately extended 
miles above 
River. 


is stated that this 
to new coalfields, 35 
zaredo, Tex., on the banks of the Colorado 


Rio Grande Junc:'ion.—The company bas filed a 
charter in Colorado to build a road from Rifle Creek, in Gar- 
field County, down the Grand River to Gand Junction on 
the Denver & Rio Grande, be.ng a distance of 64 miles. The 
capital stock is $2,000,000. 


San Antonin & Aransas Pass.—The amount which 
the company asked of Laredo, Tex.. to have the locating 
survey made of the extension from Kennedy south to La- 
redo, 135 miles, has been raised in that town, and the sur- 
vey will soon be finished. 


Sierra Valley & Mohawk Valley.—Judge Sawyer, 
of the United States Circuit Court at San Francisco, has | 
given a decision in favor of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., | 
of New York, 1n a suit against the railroad company. The 
suit was brought by the trust company to foreclose a mort- 
gage of $250,000 held against the company’s road through 
Lassen and Plumas counties. The line is only completed 
from Moran Junction, Cal., for 15 miles; it is projected to 
Mohawk, 41 miles from Moran Junction. 


Sinslaw & Western.—The directors have voted to 
make a preliminary survey immediately of the line from 
Eugene City, west about 50 miles to Floreuce, Or., on the 
Pacific Coast, at the mouth of the Sinslaw River. O. Boom- 
hower, of Eugene City, is General Agent. 


Ulster & Delaware.—The Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of New York have «lecided to grant the peti- | 
tion of the company fora certificate relieving it from the 
obligation to extend its road on the line of the old Rondout 
& Oswego Railroad (whose property and franchi e the Ulster 
& Delaware bought under foreclosure), from Stanford | 
through the town of Harpersfield, in. Delaware County, to| 
Oneonta; inasmuch as there isa line in course,of coustruction, 
paralleling the old route and only a few miles from it, which 
will accommodate a larger territory. ‘Tbe line which is 
being constructed will connect with the Delaware & Hudson, 
making a through line from Rondoutto Oneonta. The town 
of Harpersfield resisted the application of the Ulster & 
Delaware on the ground that the town had bonded itself | 
for $100,000 to enable the old Rondout & Oswego Co to 
build a road through the town, and had never received any 
benefit from it. 





Union Pacific.—Work on the Carbon cut-off in Wyo- 
ming, which is intended to tap some of the new coal miues in 
that state, has been resumed. 


Utah Western .—Chartered in Utah to build a road, 30 | 
miles long, from Salt Lake City to Beck’s Hot Springs and 
thence to Great Salt Lake. The capital stock is $600,000. 


Waukegan & Southwestern. —Incorporated in Iili- | 
nois to construct a railroad from the city ef Waukegan, | 
Lake County, through the counties of Lake and Cook to a 
point of junction with the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, in te 
township ef Hanover, Cook County. ‘The capital stock is | 
$1,000,000. | 





TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes, 
General Passenger Agent S. W. Snow, of the Wabash sys- 
tem has issued a circular annulling the previous order forbid- 
ing agents to receive commissions from foreign roads for the 
sale of tickets. 

The Trunk Line Presidents were unable to take any action 
towards the raising of dressed beet rates, the five year con- 
tract of the Baltimore & Ohio with a Chicago firm at 45 
cents having proved an insurmountable obstacle. 

The* Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has made a close traffic 
agreement with the Wabash Western for business between 
St. Louis and the Pacific Coast, and a similar one with the 
Chicago & Northwestern for the interchange of traffic at 
Superior, Neb, 





| for advantage at Wichita 


Chairman Abbott has given permission to the roads in the 
Western States Passenger Association to reduce the passen- 
yer rate between Chicago and Denver to $25, in accordance 
with theaction of the Chicago & Alton. ‘The reduced rate 
went into effect July 2. 

The claim of the Atchison that its rate was made to meet 
competition is not accepted by the Executive Board and is 
characterized as an afterthought. Moreover, competition at 
El Paso is not the ‘‘direct competition” 1eferred to in sec. 


|6 Art. 2 of the agreement. 


The Chicago & Alton bas given notice that on live stock 


| from points on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific west of 
| the Missouri River it will make the same rates to Chicago as 


are made by the Rock Island, the -proportion east of Kansas 
City being m.de very low to balance the high local rates 
west of there. 

An application has been made to the Treasury Department 
for leave to take a number of Chinese laborers through the 
United States to the West Indies, but pending the slow con- 
sideration of the question at Washington a Canadian line 
secured the business, and will take the passengers across the 
continent without passing through the United States. 

The ‘‘ Seaside Special” is the pvame given by the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk to its Pullman vestibule train which is to make 
weekly trips between Chicago aud Portland, Me., via Niag- 
ara Falls, Thousand Islands and the White Mountains during 
thesummer. The cars were on exhibition at Chicago last 
week. It does not appear that they are brand new. 

The Canadian Pacific some time ago applied for leave to 
give bonds for taking through the state of Maine freight on 
which duties had not been paid. This application was not 
acted upon, and it was given out that the company wouid 
have to abandon its line through the state of Maine, but a 
dispatch of Monday of this week explodes this silly state- 
ment, the announcement being made that an arrangement 


| had been arrived at in connection with the Maine Central by 


which traffic would be conducted. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sauta Fe has announced that the 
low rates to and from Wichita, ordered by the Kansas Rail- 


| road Commissioners, will be applied to ali the large cities on 


its lune in the state of Kansas. This will probably include 
Lawrence, Topeka, Abiline, Hutchinson, Arkansas City, 
Winfield, McPherson, Emporna and Larned. ‘This action 


| will probably neutralize to a considerable extent the hoped 


The general effect of this change 
it is estimated will be a reduction of about LO per cent. 

Certain shippers having made a complaint before the Ne- 
braska Board of ‘Transportation against the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha concerning rates on live stock 
and on coal, the Secretary of the board has drawn up a re 
port recommending certain reductions on these commodities; 
but the report has not been agreed upon, and the recommen 
datiovs embodied in it do not appear to be final even when 
approved. The dispatches sent out announcing a heavy re 
duction on all the roads in the state are therefore mislead- 
ing. 

The new reduced lumber rates from Chicago to Missouri 
{iver points bave been extended to points west of Omaha, 
but their application to places beyond southwestern Missouri 
{iver points has been stopped by the protest of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco. The rates from Chicago, and from St. 
Paul as well, were made to apply only on soft lumber, laths 
and shingles, but the Minneapolis & St. Louis refuses to con 
fine them to these commodities and will reduce on cedar 
posts, telegraph poles and paving blocks, The other roads 
will have to do likewise. 


The Executive Board of the Inter-state Commerce Rail- 
way Association bas issued a decision on the action of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in reducing rates to Trinidad, 
Col., without notifying the Association beforehand. It ap 
pears that on June 1 the Atchison issued a new tariff from 
Chicago and other Eastern points to El Paso, Tex., which, 
according to the Inter-state Commerce law, was applied to 
Trinidad. Col. This place is a competitive association point 
and the new tariff was lower than the one then in effect to 
that place. Tbe Chairman of the Trans: Missouri Association 
fined the road $100 for violating Sec. 8 of Art.2. The first 
defense of the Atchison was, that E] Paso being without the 
jurisdiction of the Association, the road could make such re- 
duction as it saw fit, and that for the effect on Trinidad rates 
the company was not responsible. It further claimed that 
its action was justified by the provision that any company 
could, ** at its peril,” make rates to meet outside competition 
without previous notice. The Atchison appealed from the 
fine to the Executive Board. Various arguments were 
offered in the defense of its action, but.the Executive Board 


characterized them as weak, and says that, as 
the object of the Association is mutual  protec- 
tion Ly establishing and maintaining reasonable 


rates, this reduction is wholly vicious. The opinion goes on : 
A common interest in the rates which are established to the 


| territory defined is conceded as the very basis of the struct- 


ure. A mutual interdependence among the tariffs of all 
the association lines is a fact too prominent to be easily over- 
lookei, and too notorious to be properly forgotten. The 
benefits which each line expects to derive from barmonious 
action under established rules involve obligaticns te associ- 
ates in cases where their revenues are affected. To admit 


| an exception in cases when the point in view lies beyond the 
| territorial bound: y, is to weaken the usefulness of the as- 


|sociation to a degree which its framers cannot be 
believed to have contemplated. It is not the rates 
‘to El Paso which are under consideration, but the 


rates to Trinidad. In suddenly and without notice reducing 
its rate to Trinidad, the Atchison Co. acted upon a matter 
strictly within the jurisdiction of the Trans-Missouri Associa- 
tion, and its action was not in conformity to the Association 
rules. Those 1ules (Sec. 4, Art. 2), require five days’ notice 
prior to the monthly meeting of the Freight Committee, and 
if no agreement is then reached the rate can be putin after 
ten days’ notice, or the matter may be referred to the arbi- 
tration of the Executive Board, subject to the final right 
of the party to. make the rate notwithstanding an 
adverse decision by the arbitrators. It was 
therefore possible for the Atchison to have established its El, 
Paso tariff, with all its consequences, by acting strictly in 
conformity to the rules to whixh it was a party. The delay 
involved may be, at times, annoying; but the fact that time , 
is required to give effect to the machinery of the Association 
is not the least valuable feature of itsorganization, Too hasty ‘ 
action in such matters is always to be deprecated; and time 
sufficient to develop all the collateral effects of a proposed 
change is essential for the safety of every line. An apt illus- 
tration of this is afforded by the present case; for it is hardly 
credible that the Atchison company would have entered into 
the E! Paso arrangement so willingly if the effect in respect 
to traftic from Ohio River points had been clearly per- 
ceived in advance of making the announcement. It even 
adinits that it did not foresee the effect which its El Paso 
tariff would have upon Trinidad and Santa Fe. No bet- 
ter example could be given of the value of a procedure 
which involves the employment of sufficient time for con- 
ference between all parties interested, and the development 
of every possible result that may flow from any proposed 
course of action, 





